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VALUABLE WORKS OF 


REFERENCE 


THIRD REVISED EDITION NOW '‘READY—FOUR VOLS. COMPLETE 


The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 


Based on the Real-Encyklopadie of He-zog, Plitt, and Hauck. Dr. Puitip ScHarFrF, Senior Editor, 
assisted by Rev. SAMUEL M. JAckson and _ Rev. D.S. ScHAFF. Royal 8vo, nearly.3,000 pp., 4 vols. 
Price per set, Cloth, $20; Sheep, $26; Half Mor., $32; Full.Mor., $44. 


“*The work is unequaled in its kind.”—Zalsot W. 
Chambers, D.D. 

** Unsurpassed by anything published.”’—Aforgan Dix, 
ae - 

‘** Of vast value and matchless worth.”’—W”. Ormiston. 
D:D., LL.D. 

** Pre-eminently valuable.” —Prof. Ed. A. Parks, D.D. 


“Of immense value to all students in the departments 


of ‘Biblical and ecclesiastical learning.’”’— torrs, 
D.D.. LL.D, 

“The very best. . . . I_am goqpeinged with no work 
that equals it.”—Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., 


Pres. Union Theol. Sem., ee 2 
** A magnificent monument of Christian scholarship.””— 
The New York Tribune. 


The Encyclopedia of Missions 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geo: 


Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Comple 


_Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12, carriage free. 
This great work gives, in exhaustive array 


aphical, Ethnological, and Biographical, with Maps, 
te in two octavo vols. Cloth. Over 1,700 pp., with 


all the facts of importance concerning the missions of all 


denominations and ——, their difficulties, their results, the character of the races among whom the 


work is prosecuted, the socia 


and political conditions surrounding them, etc. 


Its contributors and assistants have included a large number of specialists from every quarter of the globe, 
whose special knowledge and information enabled them to contribute articles of great value and of the 


highest authority. 

** Of great help.” —Bishop John F. Hurst. 

“* Two superb volumes.”’—Sunday-School Times. 

“‘An indispensable book of reference.”—New York 
Examiner. 

“* Similar works are quite old and very much out of date. 
... « It cannot fail to be most valuable.” — Zhe Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 


“Cannot fail to be of the greatest interest and value to 
every minister and friend of missions.” —Franklin Carter, 
Pres. Williams College. f 

** It covers all the important facts touching the numerous 
missions of all denominations in all lands, and of all 
peoples, their languages and their surroundin Ss, among 
whom missions are founded.”—Z2x-/udge Enoch L. 
Fancher, President American Bible Society. 


Space precludes enumeration of distinguished representatives of the various denominations, and of 
missionary societies having enthusiastically indorsed this great work. 


Historical Lights 


Or Six Thousand Historical Articles, illustrating Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for the 
Family Library, as also for Conversationalists, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the Press, 
Lawyers, Students, and all who have occasion to use illustrations drawn from History. Compiled by 
Rev. CHARLES E. Littte, author of “ Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” Complete in one volume, 
8vo, 900 pages. Price, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6.50; transportation free. 


“These ‘Lights’ are a_galaxy taken exclusively from 
standard Histories and_ Biographies. They consist of 
Facts, Incidents, Examples, and Precedents, selected for 
illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the Civilized Races 
of Antiquity, and the American and English people. The 
subjects relate to Religious, Social, anc Political Life, to 
Moral and Civil Government, etc. The historian’s name 


is appended to every quotation. There are no fugitive 
auscdeies in the oon. ” 

““ There is admirable material in it for the feathers for a 
million arrows.”’—/oseph Cook. 

* It is altogether the best historical reference book ever 
published.” —A dram S. Hewitt. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts 


On all subjects: from all sources: Theological, Philosophical, Biographical, Practical, Ethical, Biblical, 


Ecclesiastical, Patristic, Medieval, Puritanic 
Edited by Rev. Canon SPENCE, M 


Modern, Foreign, Scientific, Classical, Welsh, etc. 
.A., Rev. JosEPH S. EXELL, M 


A., Rev. CHARLES NEIL, M.A., 


with introduction by Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. Royal $vo, 6 vols., cloth. Price per vol., 


$3.50; the set $20, carriage free. 

The entire field of literature has been made to yield up 
its choicest thoughts bearing on Theological, Philosophi- 
cal, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, and 
Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a scien- 
tific basis for professional use. It is a grand illustration 
book, combining the advantages of a “ commonplace ”’ 
book, a homiletical ** encyclopedia’’ or “‘ dictionary ”’ of 
illustrations, and a ‘‘ compendium ” of theological itera- 
ture, the whole arranged for practical use for those who 
are too busy to search through the libraries for what they 
need. Of great value to all purchasers. 


“* It is worthy to be ranked with the great wall of China- 
the Colossus of Rhodes, or the Pyramids of Egypt... » 
It is very comprehensive. . ... Of. untold value to those 
who are, wise enough to purchase it, studious enough to 
consult it, vigorous enough to digest it.”—Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, London, England. 

*“ No description which can be given can convey any- 
thing like a clear view of their intrinsic richness.” —North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

“In the presence of ‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ 
criticism is silenced.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition 


A Reference Book of Facts, Statistics. 


and general information on all phases of the Drink Question, the 


Temperance Movement, and _ the Prohibition Agitation. 8vo, Cloth, 627 pages, Double Columns, 
Superior Paper, Large Type, Price $3.50, carriage free. 
SOME COMMENTS BY THE PRESS 


“* It is a complete reference book.’’"—7tmes, Phila. 

“* A trustworthy authority.” —Christian Advocate. 

**Creditable to all concerned.”—Christian Enquirer, 

Tew York. : 

“*Cannot fail to receive much attention.”—Rochester 
Morning Journal. B y 

“* It supplies a place of the first eapgetemos in the litera- 
ture of temperance.”’—Boston Herald. 

“*To every temperance advocate of whatever school, to 
every clergyman, to every statesman, to every teacher of 
public, private, or Sunday schools, we cordially recommend 
this valuable volume.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





“ To give way 4 the leading views of anti-Prohibitionists, 
and to define the results of the many experiments that 
have been made legally and socially to suppress the liquor 
trade and habit—this feature of the book cannot be found 
in any other work of reference.” —New York Herald. 

e ‘ Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition’ is 
the only reference volume that contains exhaustive infor- 
mation without taking a stand for or against involve 
questions. It is thorough in including the. topics of the 
subject—historical, moral, religious, fiscal, statistical, 
legislative, political, biographical, scientific, etc.”’— he 
Boston Globe. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York 





Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKIN'S WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, in cloth, 
in sets of 12 vols., containing 206 
full-page plates, colored and plain, 
on plate paper, together with 
numerous engravings. 12mo, extra $18 
cloth < . ; . : 
ENGRAVINGS ONLY, 12 vele..652 
I2mo, extra cloth, ‘ - 


Either of the above will be shipped at 
one-third discount for cash; or any per- 
son procuring orders for Two Sets at 
Retail Price, we will send one set free. 








Orders must be received before Novem- 
ber 15. Carriage at expense of purchaser. 
Circulars furnished. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS {.rse!} NEW YORK 








there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gos et Hym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical Auaeyee. A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
Wessenberg, $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. he best collection of its kind ever 
issued at alow price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard College. -socents. 

Florens, the Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. - 
nmtains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
unite MUSIGAL VISITOR conta: Price 15cts.; Sis 8 year. 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
—-PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 

74 W. 4th &t., 18 E.16 

CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORK 





D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “ The Story 
of Philip Methuen.” No. 80, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


_. “* From first to last an exceptionally strong and beau- 
tiful story.” —Sfectator. . 
Pp ** A work of sustained interest.”—London Morning 
‘ost. 
‘* Most artistic.”—London Literary World. 
** A combination of vigor and beauty.’’—A cademy, 


WE ALL 


By Octave THANET. A graphic story of the 
adventures of two boys in Arkansas. A 
new volume in the popular series “ Good 
Books for Young Readers.” With 12 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL 


By PERcY FITzGERALD. Two volumes. With 


four Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 

A most interesting sketch of the famous biographer, 
describing his life and his relations with Dr. Johnson, 
with an amount of entertaining detail which Boswell 
himself would have been the first to appreciate. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 


A Handbook based upon M. GusTavE Ducov- 
DRAY’S “ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion.” Edited by Rev. J. VERSCHOYLE, 
M.A. Uniform with “The History of 
Ancient Civilization.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

“Contains a_ vast quantity of information on many 
subjects, generally arranged with much skill.” —Saturday 
Review. 

“* The work of author and adapter has been admirably 
executed, and the result is that rarest of literary porten s 
—a summary at once:comprehensive and readable,’’—Lon- 
don Telegraph. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Spencer’s 
other work, including’Seven New Essays. 
Three volumes, 12mo, 1,460 pages,with full 
Subject-Index of 24 pages. Cloth, $6.00. 


Third Edition 


A PURITAN PAGAN 


By JULIEN GorDon, author of “ A Diplomat’s. 
Diary.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“This brilliant novel will, without doubt, add to the 
repute of the writer who chooses to be known as Julien 
Gordon. . . . The ethical purpose of the author is kept 
fully in evidence through a series of intensely interest- 
ing situations.””—Boston Beacon. 

‘*Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger grows stronger as she 
writes. . . . The lines in her story are boldly and vigor- 
ously etched.” —New York Times. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by ‘mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK 





TEXT-BOOKS 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons supply School and 
College Text-books of all kinds on the shortest 
notice, and at lowest prices. They carry a 
full assortment of School Stationery, including 
Putnam's Perfect Ink. 

Catalogues of their own educational publica- 
tions, and circulars of the principal schools in 
the city and vicinity, may be had on applica- 
tion. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
Australia and New Zealand, 
add $1.04; for South Africa, 
add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 











327 Broadway, New York 


the best inventive and mechanical 
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the World 
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Some September Books 





A New Balzac 


An Historical Mystery Translated by Miss WoRMELEY. Uniform with the 
preceding volumes of the set. 12mo, half russia, $1.50. 


One of the “Scenes from Political Life,” and a worthy continuation of this popular series of 


translations. 


By F. C. BuRNAND. A complete edition, containing “ Happy 
Happy Thoughts Thoughts,” “ More Happy Thoughts,” and “ Our Yacht.” 16mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


A new collection of many of a bright author’s brightest sayings. Three of Burnand’s best volumes bound together. 


More Happy Thoughts ®y F. ©. Burnanp. 


A new American edition. 


16mo, cloth, $1. 
History of the People of Israel From the time of Hezekiah till the 


RENAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Return from Babylon. By ERNEsT 


The third volume of Renan’s ‘*‘ History of Israel ’’ suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


By FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, D.D., author of “Reason in Religion,” 
Sermons “ Hours with German Classics,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Four and Five A Story. By Epwarp Everrrr Hats, author of “Ten Times 


One Is Ten,” “In His Name,” etc. 


16mo, cloth, $1. 


This story is a continuation of the already popular ‘‘ Ten Times One ”’ series, by the same author. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


The ‘Being of God as Unity 
and Trinity 

By Professor P. H. STEENSTRA, 

of the Episcopal Theological School at 

Cambridge, Mass. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 

$1.25. 

Lectures to theological students, but of 
interest to all intelligent readers on its sub- 
ject. The earlier deal with arguments for 
the existence of God, the later contain fresh 


and noteworthy arguments relating to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


Points of View 
By AcnEs Repp irr, author of 


“ Books and Men.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Nine delightful essays, full of good sense, 
bright irony, and charming humor. 


Hawthorne's Works 
Popular Edition. 8 


$12.00. Sold only in Sets. 


An inexpensive, but not cheaf, edition of 
Hawthorne’s wonderful writings. 


The Minister's Wooing 


By Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


vols. 


A wonderful picture of New England life 
and character some generations ago, and a 
story of extraordinary interest. 


*,4* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
veceibe of price by the Publishers, oe 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YorK 





The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


6 E. oth St., New York. 
: Randolph 'St.; Chionn. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 








Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 

aper from new type; half as large again as most'simi- 
ar books and costing no more. A single samplecopy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 
returned. Take no new book without examining this. 
THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
Jor ’91-'92 Sree on request. 





For Singing Teachers and all 
Musical People 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 


GRADED COLLECTION 


_ Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing. to Read Music at Sight. 
_Glees, Part Songs, etc., by Popular Authors, fur- 
nishing music for all occasions. 
Price, 60 cts. by Mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York‘ 


A Merciful Divorce 


By F. W. MaubDE. No.79, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1. 


This is a story of the modern “‘ smart set” in Lon- 
don, by an author whose knowledge of the life comes 
from actual experience. There has been no attempt 
at the sensational, but the book represents an effort 
to i} a striking phase of mnedera society as it 
really is. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3& 5 Bonn St., NEw York 





The Gems of Literature, 

A fund for Quotation. 

Standard Reference to 600 Authors. 
Perpetual entertainment and instruction. 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


More than 500 volumes compressed into one, embrac- 
ing the World’s Choicest Poetry, selected, verified, 
and arranged in 20 Departments, with full Indexes, 
by William Cullen Bryant. A library in itself. 


The Poets and Poetry of the World 
are here i//ustrated by the 
Author’s Hand-writing, 
Pictures of Poets’ Homes, 
Scenes of Poems, and Bryant Portrait. 


New Edition in greatdemand. Write for Agents terms 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 








Silver and Plated 
TROWELS 


with Ebony and Ivory Handles, 
for laying the Corner-Stones of 
Churches, Public Buildings, etc., 
etc. 

Szlver and Ivory Gavels for 
Presiding Officers in Lodges 
and at Public Meetings, manu- 
factured by 


GORHAM M’Pr’G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND IQTH STREET 








Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? 

Doyou know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top’ or ‘‘ pearl glass” 
is that chimney ? 

You can have  it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co, 





The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 


N, 
STON BOND. 

and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
price. nb peony dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and we 
will forward yon our complete 

samples Sree. : 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 

49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











Extract of BEEF. 


Used | 


Att Coop Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 





¥ 





Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 
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HE proceedings of the Trade Union 
Congress at Newcastle, England, this 
year, attracted almost as much atten 
tion as if they had been the delibera- 
tions of a parliament representing a 
new nation with a million and a half 
of men. One member of Parliament, 

in commenting upon the public interest taken in the 
Congress, said, with obvious truth, that “if no other 
good comes out of this labor movement, it will have 
accomplished an immense task in having made the 
voice of labor respected, and the demands of labor 
listened to. with attention.” It has, in fact, established a 
democracy in England, by making English public opinion 
the public opinion of the whole people, and not merely 
of the well-to-do classes. The question of supreme 
importance before it was the establishment of the eight- 
hour day by legislation. Up toa year ago the advocates 
of an Act of Parliament upon this subject had always been 
defeated in the Trade Union Congresses. It was main- 
tained that the end must be secured by trades unions 
and arbitration or strikes. Last year, however, the “new 
unionists” gained the ascendency, and the eight-hour 
legislation was carried by a vote of 193 to155. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution, a bill was introduced into 
Parliament to establish the eight-hour day in all trades. 
But the measure was felt to be so far in advance of exist- 
ing public sentiment as to be rather the dream of men 
conscious of their powerlessness, than the purpose of men 
conscious of their power. Last week the Congress 
took a more conservative and far stronger position by 
adopting an amendment to the effect that the bill estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day ought not to be enforced in any 
trade without the consent of two-thirds of its members. 
Later in the convention this amendment was, unfortunately, 
changed to one demanding that the law be made general 
and enforced except in trades where a majority of the 
organized members protest by a ballot vote against the 
enforcement. In other words, trade option to reject was 
substituted for trade option to adopt the eight-hour day. 


® 


The difference between these two new resolutions, as 
the “ Daily News” said in comment, was the difference 
“between cool and hot blood, between statesmanship and 
enthusiasm.” To demand a great change in the hours of 
labor in any trade, except where it is emphatically de- 
manded by a majority of the members, is on a par with 
a proposal that war should be declared unless a majority 
of the people petition against it. A measure of this sort, 
in order to be anything more tham the French ten-hour law 
of 1848, must have the determined support of the majority 
of those affected by it. But the principle of “trade option ” 
contained in both resolutions will probably be accepted in 
establishing the eight-hour day. It has already been em- 
bodied in Sir John Lubbock’s bill establishing shorter 
hours for shopkeepers whenever a majority of those in 
any locality petition for its establishment. In Victoria, 
Australia, it has already been accepted in the early closing 





act of 1885, which required the closing of shops at seven 
o’clock on all evenings except Saturday, and at ten o’clock 
on Saturday except where a majority of the trade peti- 
tioned against it. The one grocer, for example, who 
wanted to keep open every night till ten cannot compel 
all the others to do as he does for fear that he will gain their 
trade. The difference in the strenuousness of labor in dif- 
ferent occupations makes it inevitable that the trades in 
which the work is hardest and requires the most skill shall 
precede the others in the establishment of short hours. 
When a decided majority of those engaged in any trade 
demand the establishment of shorter hours, it is in accord- 
ance with the principles of all our legislation that the mi- 
nority should co-operate in carrying out the policy of 
the majority. If the minority of land-owners could not be 
compelled to co-operate with the majority when the build- 
ing of a new road is desired, roads could hardly be built. 
If a minority of the taxpayers could not be compelled to 
co-operate with the majority in the establishment of public 
schools, the building up of our school system would have 
been effectually prevented ; if a minority of our shops and 
manufactories cannot be compelled to co-operate with the 
majority in establishing the shorter hours of labor needed 
for the health and character of our working population, 
then the establishment of shorter hours will be indefinitely 
retarded. The vote of the northern miners at the close of 
the Congress against the passage of the law now favored by 
the Liberal party establishing an eight-hour day in mines 
shows that the workmen will be slow about demanding the 
application of the eight-hour principle to their own trades 
when serious loss of trade to their employers or of wages 
to themselves is really threatened. The eight-hour day 
cannot be completely established until the Nation and every 
trade in it cares more for the advancement of its physi- 
cal and moral well-being than for the increase in its wealth. 


& 


The articles of association of Baron Hirsch’s munificent 
scheme for the aid of the exiles of his own race were pub- 
lished last week. The company is called “ The Jewish 
Colonization Association ;’”’ its nominal capital is £2,000,- 
000, in 20,000 shares of £100 each. All but ten of these 
are subscribed for by Baron Hirsch. ‘The governing body 
will be a Council of Administration, consisting of from 
three to six members elected for terms of five years. The 
whole property of the company must be devoted solely to 
the work in view. No dividend can be taken, directly or 
indirectly, and in the event of dissolution the property 
remaining must be transferred to some other Jewish insti- 
tution with similar objects, to be used for the benefit of 
needy Jews residing out of Europe. Not more than half 
of the capital is to be applied in buying lands, erecting 
buildings, etc. The rest is to be used in paying the ex- 
penses of transport, and otherwise assisting emigrants. 
To what extent our laws will exclude such assisted immigra- 
tion cannot as yet be fully determined. The proposed 
colonies are to be in North and South America. Many of 
them will be in the Argentine Republic, which until 
recently has itself assisted immigrants in a much more 
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liberal fashion thart was ever followed in the United 
States, even in the old days when immigration—making 
labor cheaper and land dearer—was looked upon as an 
unmixed blessing. At first glance a colony consisting 
exclusively of Jews might seem as anomalous as a commu- 
nity consisting exclusively of tin-peddlers, and its financial 
status reminds one of the inhabitants of the Hebrides as 
described by an Oxford student, who said that they earned 
“an honest but precarious livelihood by washing one an- 
other’s clothes ;” but Baron Hirsch has faith in the ability 
of his race to make successful agriculturists. In his 
recent article in the “ North American Review ” he pointed, 
in justification of this belief, to the Jewish agricultural com- 
munities in Austria. There is no doubt that the fact 
that the Jews are not farmers anywhere else in Europe, and 
especially that they are not in Russia, is due to the laws 
which prevent them from owning land. 


@ 


The Republican party in New York State has adopted 
a platform which indorses both high protection and reci- 
procity—that is, both the McKinley and the Blaine sec- 
tions of the Republican party—applauds the National 
Administration, approves both the free coinage of Ameri- 
can silver and an honest dollar; declares in favor of 
local option, and, where that fails to prohibit the liquor 
traffic, of regulation by taxation; proposes a_ needed 
amendment to simplify ballot reform and make it more 
efficacious, and commends Civil Service Reform—which 
last, under the circumstances, must be regarded as a tribute 
paid by vice to virtue. The nominee for Governor, ex- 
Senator J. Sloat Fassett, is thus characterized by the New 
York “ Evening Post,” which will not be suspected of 
prejudices in favor of any Republican nominee : 


“ That Mr. Fassett has strong qualifications for the office of Governor 
cannot be denied. He is an honest and able man, and has had pre- 
cisely the experience in public life which is calculated to fit him for 
the duties of the office. He is aman of liberal education, a trained 
lawyer, and has served for four successive terms in the State Senate, 
giving close attention and careful study to all matters of State legisla- 
tion, and especially to those relating to municipal government. He has 
always been a consistent supporter of ballot reform, and in his speech 
accepting the nomination yesterday he pledged himself to make that 
reform and municipal reform the leading issues of his campaign. 
Throughout his career in the Senate he has been an uncompromising 
and undeviating Republican, and it is noticeable that in his speech of 
acceptance he puts fealty to party above all else. He is now, as he 
always has been, a Republican ‘first, last, and all the time.’ Judging 
him by his record, therefore, it is to be said of him that he has been as 
useful a public servant as an honest but thoroughgoing partisan can 
be.” 


8 


If Mr. Fassett had been nominated by the free and 
unconstrained action of representatives of the Republican 
party, coming together animated by no other desire than a 
very earnest one to redeem the State from the control of 
Mr. Hill, all moral reformers, whether Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or Independent, might well unite to insure his elec- 
tion and swell his majority. But if any credit is to be 
attached to current reports of current history, this is not 
the fact. Mr. Erhardt, who was Collector of the Port, 
found himself compelled to resign because the appointment 
of subordinates, for whose action he was personally and 
pecuniarily responsible, was determined for him by Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, a private citizen, having no official relation 
to the Custom-House. Mr. Fassett was appointed in Mr. 
Erhardt’s place, as Mr. Platt’s man. When the nominating 
convention assembled, other candidates were set aside; 
Mr. Andrew D. White, whose name had been prominently 
mentioned for Governor, stopped ev route and withdrew 
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his name by letter, and Mr. Fassett’s name was presented 
and accepted, if indications are at all to be trusted, as Mr. 
Platt’s choice. We suppose that few careful students of 
affairs, and none who are familiar with the inside history of 
political conventions, believe that Mr. Fassett’s nomination 
was the result of any such spontaneous uprising as the 
Republican organs represent it. Those who, like The 
Christian Union, regard the political machine as a mortal 
foe to republican government, will not be reconciled with 
its control of nominations by the fact that it occasionally 
makes an excellent one. Present indications are, however, 
that the Democratic Convention will be equally subservient 
to the Democratic machine, and that the independent 
voter will have to choose this year in New York State 
between the two. The only hope of redeeming the State 
from the rule of Hill and the liquor traffic lies, probably, in 
the election of Mr. Fassett ; and most truly independent 
voters will consider this issue the paramount one, and will 
postpone both National questions and the question of 
emancipating their own party organization from “ bossism”’ 
until this redemption of the Empire State has been accom- 
plished. We believe that the New York “ Tribune” is cor- 
rect in saying that for the last eight years Mr. Fassett has 
led the legislative movements for temperance reform, 
ballot reform, municipal reform, prison reform, canal 
reform ; and that he is not also likely as Governor to lead 
in any movement for genuine Civil Service Reform will 
not be conclusive against him in the minds of those who 
regard half a loaf as better than no bread. 


@ 


Frangois Paul Jules Grévy, ex-President of the French Re- 
public, died on Wednesday of last week. Notwithstanding 
the wretched close of M. Grévy’s political career, and the 
almost total loss of popular esteem he suffered at the time 
of his resignation—suffered, it should be added, without 
any clear evidence of misconduct on his part—his name 
will remain among those honored in the history of the new 
republic. It seems clear now that the scandals relating to 
the sale of the insignia of the Legion of Honor arose 
through M. Grévy’s undue confidence in those who were 
very close to him in personal relationship. His son-in-law, 
Wilson, was an unscrupulous and coarse-minded man, who 
did not hesitate to use his connection with the President 
of the Republic for the basest personal ends. At the 
time—four years ago—M. Grévy was already an old man, 
and it is almost beyond doubt that his powers had so far 
failed as to make it at least partly excusable for him to 
have been thus misled by one in whom he trusted. Asa 
young man, M. Grévy, who came of a family whose mem- 
bers had for many generations been lawyers and magis- 
trates, naturally turned toward those avocations. As a 
law student he took part in the insurrection against Charles 
X., and in the Revolution of 1848 he was somewhat prom- 
inent as a leader. From an early date he was earnestly 
opposed to the ambitious and selfish schemes of Louis Napo- 
leon ; but during the Second Empire he chiefly confined him- 
self to his law practice, and did not come in conflict with the 
Emperor. He became a member of the National Assem- 
bly in 1871, and was President of that body for two years. 
In that position, and asa moderate but sincere opponent of 
ali such schemes of revenge as were then entertained 
by President MacMahon, M. Grévy was of the very highest 
service to the State. To him, perhaps more than to any 
other one man, is due the credit for maintaining a serene 
and reasonable course during the first two years of the 
Republic’s existence. When in 1879 it became necessary 
to choose a new President, Gambetta’s superior abilities 
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were weighed against M. Grévy’s greater moderation and 
trustworthiness as a statesman, and there was very little 
opposition to the nomination of the latter. He was re- 
elected in 1887, and in his second term of office had to 
contend with the Boulanger sensational incident and with 
the question of expelling the Orleans Princes from France. 
In the opinion of many admirers of M. Grévy, it would 
have been of advantage to his permanent reputation as a 
statesman if he had refused a second nomination. 


® 


The situation in China is becoming more serious every 
day. As we have already pointed out, the various assaults 
on the mission stations that have been made from time to 
time for the last year are not due solely to the dislike of the 
people to the work of propagandism. These attacks have 
been, in fact, merely one way by which the enormous and in- 
fluential Chinese secret societies have proved to the present 
Government that dissatisfaction exists, and that the author- 
ities need to be continually on their guard if the Tartar 
dynasty is to hold its place. Doubtless the evil passions 
and prejudices of the common people against foreigners 
have been appealed to and made use of as a tool by 
schemers more subtle than the active participants in these 
outrages. An extremely interesting article on the subject 
of “ Chinese Secret Societies” will be found in the current 
issue of ‘“Harper’s Magazine.” In it Mr. Frederick 
Boyle, whose information is exceedingly full, tells the story 
of the origin of these societies and of the tremendous 
influence they may, if they choose, exercise in political 
affairs. These societies have been compared by an 
English Tory paper with the Irish Land League—as “the 
social and political nucleus round which all the black- 
guardism of the population would naturally gather.” As 
a comparison perhaps this is not very apt, but as a 
description it is, we should judge, complete. The Chinese 
Government has called together strong naval squadrons in 
the ports of Nankin and at the mouth of the Yang-tze. 
Foreign powers are also gathering unusual force in the 
Chinese ports, and their representatives are strenuously 
urging the Chinese authorities to take more active 
measures. It is certain that the position of the Chinese 
Government is a peculiarly difficult and even serious one 
—the concealed character of its foes making them all the 
more difficult to deal with intelligently. 


® 


Our diplomacy has scored another victory in the removal 
of the prohibition upon the importation of American pork 
by Denmark. Probably in Denmark, as well as in Ger- 
many, a high duty still remains upon our pork for the 
“protection ” of the land-owners, but this duty does not 
seriously affect American farmers, since it raises the price 
of pork just so much in the Danish and German markets. 
Upon this diplomatic victory the country is not more to 
be congratulated than upon a diplomatic defeat with which 
it has met in the Hawaiian Islands. Under the last 
Administration, according to the leading article in the 
September “ Review of Reviews,” a treaty was made with 
Hawaii by which the United States received the exclusive 
right to fortify a naval station on Hawaiian territory. The 
continuance of this exclusive right was limited by the du- 
ration of the treaty. The present Administration, desiring 
to make the possession of the naval station permanent, 
offered to make the commercial privileges of Hawaii 
also permanent, in which case Hawaiian sugar-producers 
would now have the same right to the bounty as those of 
Louisiana. The demand of our Administration was that 
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Hawaii pledge itself to enter into no treaty engagements 
with other powers without the full previous knowledge of 
the United States, and that the United States should have 
the right to land military forces whenever deemed necessary 
for the preservation of order. This establishment of a 
protectorate by the United States was resisted by one of 
the Hawaiian political parties, who were aided by the 
Attorney-General of Canada, who urged that the conclusion 
of such a treaty would not only amount to the surrender of 
independence, but would prevent advantageous agreements 
with Canada. Through this opposition the treaty was 
defeated. The writer in the “ Review of Reviews ” greatly 
regrets its defeat. While we had a protective tariff upon 
sugar, he says, the Hawaiian sugar-producers received from 
forty to fifty dollars a ton more in the United States 
markets than anywhere else in the world. By this means 
we paid the Hawaiian Islanders $12,000,000 for the same 
amount of sugar which we could get from other countries 
for $7,000,000. The repeal of the sugar tariff, of course, 
put an end to this valuable privilege. The author of the 
article insists that the fact that four-fifths of the Hawaiian 
sugar plantations are owned by Americans is sufficient 
reason why the old bounty should be continued them. 
But why the American public should pay $5.000,000 a year 
either to the ninety thousand natives of Hawaii or the two 
thousand Americans there, any more than they should 
pay a similar sum to the inhabitants of arural county in east- 
ern Kentucky, would not be easy to explain. If we have 
so much taxpayers’ money to distribute, it would seem a 
sensible idea to select some of these forgotten districts. 


& 


The United States District Courts have recently decided 
that Chinese smuggled into the United States must, in 
accordance with the letter of the law, be returned to the 
country from which they immediately came, instead of 
being returned to China, These decisions bring up the 
general question of the workings of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. Most of the Chinamen who now gain admission to 
this country are smuggled across the border from British 
Columbia, or else from Mexico. Some, indeed, it has 
been reported, have come direct to San Francisco, carrying 
forged certificates of identification bearing an imitation of 
the imperial seal of China. Others, while being shipped 
“in bond” across this country to the West Indies, have 
paid considerable sums to Chinamen already residing here, 
and ready to return to China, to take their places on the 
journey. For the forged certificates mentioned above 
Chinamen are said to have paid as high as three hundred 
dollars. Chinamen admitted into Canada are compelled 
to pay an immigration tax of fifty dollars to the Canadian 
Government, and a hundred dollars is said to be no extraor- 
dinary fee to Americans who successfully smuggle them 
across our border. Such incidents as these, and such as 
that reported a fortnight ago at the New York Barge Office, 
where Jewish immigrants had been provided with spurious 
bank accounts, in order to prevent exclusion as paupers, 
throw a curious light upon the cash value now attached to 
mere residence in the United States. Few native-born 
Americans fully appreciate it. That the Chinese returned 
under the Exclusion Act should simply be sent across the 
border, whence they may again be smuggled into our terri- 
tory, makes clear the necessity of amending the law so as 
to carry out its original purpose. 

® 

A recent Outlook paragraph in The Christian Union, 
commenting on the shipment of rum from Boston to Africa, 
has brought to our office some fuller information upon 
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this subject. A correspondent has kindly obtained for us 
from the Custom-House a tabulated statement showing 
the exportation of rum from the port of Boston during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891: 


BOSTON’S EXPORTS OF RUM TO AFRICA, 
































FRENCH Possessions | BRITISH PossEssIONS 
: : IN AFRICA. IN AFRICA, 
FiscaL YEAR. 
Gallons. Value. Gallons. Value. 
Pe MEM «Si chccabeskbcbebebioken 91,442 | $109,931 
“August .... sexe - 18,165 $22,706 
= September ee 89.477 102,898 
October...... nek 4,539 5,684 
November 68,852 86,065 
ea Ra 111,378 132,728 
1891. January .............-+++-00- 80,390 93,252 
oS BREED ooNsesrspinencaeer an 97,871 129,921 
——- 
April.. 67,939 78,809 
May... ae 82,359 98,867 
DUE wb scbd uu vecuheseasaesncen 96,295 104,033 
a eee ae 193,852 | $245,336 614,885 | $719,358 








Making in all a grand total of 808,737 gallons, valued at $964,694! 





Unfortunately, the law forbids Custom-House officers from 
giving the names of consignors, so that we are not able to 
report officially the names of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans who are engaged in this nefarious traffic. If we are 
not mistaken, our Government has recently refused to agree 
to the convention, signed by most of the European powers, 
prohibiting the import of rum into Africa. Possibly the 
influence of these Boston firms may have had something 
to do with the decision. Here isa tangible piece of legis- 
lation which temperance workers might well combine to 
push forward—an Act of Congress prohibiting the export 
of rum to foreign countries, or at least such action by the 
President and the Senate as would make us party to the 
convention into which other Christian nations have entered 
against the exportation of rum to Africa. 


@ 


If it is true that the National Commissioners of the Chi- 
cago Fair propose to ask Congress for a loan of $5,000,- 
000, and perhaps $7,000,000, it appears to us they are 
making a serious mistake. It might have been legitimate, 
when the question of the location of the Fair was still before 
Congress, to haveaccompanied the application to put the Fair 
at Chicago with a proposition that a National appropria- 
tion should be made in aid of it. This was not done. On 
the contrary, it was definitely asserted by representatives 
from Illinois that no money would be called for, and the 
act of Congress specifically provided that the United States 
should not be involved in any pecuniary obligations. Put- 
ting the application in the form of a request for a loan 
does not materially help the matter. If the security is 
adequate and the expected returns sufficient, the Commis- 
Sioners ought to have no difficulty in getting a loan from 
private capitalists ; if these conditions do not exist, they 
ought not to ask aloan from the National Government. We 
doubt the wisdom of spending the people’s money by Con- 
gressional appropriation in a great fair, but if this is to 
be done at all, it should be understood before the place of 
the fair is decided on and the organization is constituted 
to carry iton. In our judgment, if the Fair was to be in 
any sense dependent upon National appropriations or 
under National control, the place for it would have been 
neither New York nor Chicago, but Washington. 


® 


A visitor of the twin cities St. Paul and Minneapolis 
brings away with him the conviction that imperative destiny 
will eventually make these twain one. We do not, indeed, 
know of another iristance in which two great cities have 
grown up side by side, each with its distinctive peculiari- 
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ties and distinctive advantages, and in the competitive 
race keeping close abreast of each other. Minneapolis is 
a manufacturing city; St. Paul is a commercial and 
financial city; both of them are railroad centers. One is 
built upon a great plain, the other stands upon romantic 
bluffs; one suggests Boston, the other New York; in both 
the solidity of the East and the enterprise of the West are 
singularly commingled. Both are, each in its peculiar way, 
beautiful cities. The proposition to unite them, suggested 
by the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, has been adversely 
reported on by a committee of the Minneapolis Board of 
Trade, and the report unanimously adopted. The propo- 
sition for union is unmistakably “a little previous,” but 
if, when the five miles of comparatively open country be- 
tween the two cities has been built up, as it is certain to 
be before very many years, the two cities do not become 
one in government, as they will be in every other respect, 
the case will be, we believe, unparalleled in the history of 
municipalities. , 
@ 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, in his admirable article on ‘“ Boston 
as an Educational Center,” in The Christian Union for 
July 4, stated that Mr.. Durant gave Wellesley a large 
endowment fund. We subsequently corrected this state- 
ment, and he now writes to us to correct our correction, 
quoting in support of his original statement the following 
sentences from an article in the last “ Forum” by Mrs. 
Palmer, lately President of Wellesley College : 


“In the short period of the twenty years after the war, the four col- 
leges which are the richest in endowments and students of any in the 
world were endowed and set in motion. These colleges—Vassar, 
opened in 1865, Wellesley and Smith in 1875, and Bryn Mawr in 1885 
—have received in gifts of every kind about $6,000,000, and are educat- 
ing nearly two thousand students.” : 


In fact, the College has not had a dollar of Mr. Durant’s 
property, except what he or his widow has put into build- 
ings, grounds, books, pictures, apparatus, etc. It has 
received from him no fund. It is rich in what we may 
call “plant.” Its library is nobly endowed by Professor 
Horsford, and it has a scholarship fund to aid students, but 
with these exceptions it has no endowment. Its wealth is 
in its grounds, its buildings, its apparatus, and its freedom 
from debt. This is its whole wealth; not a chair in 
Wellesley College has behind it a cent of endowment. 
Thus our statement and the quotation from Mrs. Palmer 
are seen to be quite consistent. 
® 


GENERAL News.—Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Chairman 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, has resigned that 
position on account of his continued ill health, Judge 
Cooley is universally recognized as one of the ablest, if 
not the ablest lawyer in the country on such subjects as 
those that naturally come before the Commission. 
Major Jonas M. Bundy, for many years the editor of the 
“ Mail and Express,” and one of the ablest journalists of 
this city died in Paris on September 7, at the age of fifty- 
five. A new Ministry has been appointed in Hayti, and 
seems to give fair satisfaction. The diplomatic excite- 
ment with regard to the Turkish Government’s allowing Rus- 
sian war transports to pass the Dardanelles increases ; it is 
now said that eleven shipments of war stores have been 
allowed to pass the Straits, and that Russia has collected a 
strong Black Sea fleet. The coroner’s jury which has 














been investigating the cause of the Park Place disaster 
rendered a verdict which will satisfy no one. It does not 
fix the cause of the disaster, nor does it put the responsi- 
bility for it on any one; the only valuable part of the 
verdict is that urging the authorities to promote legislation 
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providing for inspection of buildings as regards overload- 
ing and the storing of dangerous substances; at present 
the building inspectors have no such power. British 
forces have, it is reported, landed at Sigri, on the Turkish 
island of Mitylene. It seems doubtful whether the move- 
ment is merely a military display caused by the recent 
action of Russia or whether it is intended to fortify Mity- 
lene. In either case the action is doubtless taken with 
the consent of the Porte. 
& 


Seth Low 


It was a striking testimony to the impression of capacity 
and force which Dr. Low had made upon the community 
that, although outside the direct line of academic promo- 
tion, his election to the office of President of Columbia 
College found instant indorsement in universal approval. 
His character, services, and resources were already widely 
known, and had prepared the public for almost any possible 
distinction. Born in Brooklyn in 1850, graduating from 
Columbia College in 1870, Dr. Low enjoyed social and 
educational advantages of which no one makes such wise 
use as he who is well born; born, that is, to an inheritance 
of integrity, honor, industry, and refinement. Active par- 
ticipation in large business enterprises for a number of 
years admirably supplemented academic training, and 
served to develop and educate practical ability of a high 
order. Endowed in unusual measure with executive and 
administrative capacity, with high aims, a native intelligence 
steadily advanced by the habit of thought and study, and 
a genuine interest in public affairs, it was not long before 
Dr. Low was recognized as a man of whom large things 
might be confidently expected. His election as Mayor of 
Brooklyn was the tribute of his fellow-townsmen to his 
integrity and aptness for dealing in a broad, high-minded 
way with public matters. The expectations aroused by 
the promise of his mind and character were not disap- 
pointed ; his administration was an object lesson all the 
more valuable because so rarely furnished in the history of 
municipal politics. His courage in putting public interest 
before party advantage, his intelligence in treating public 
matters with the skill and sagacity which are too often 
confined to private business, gave him a National reputation, 
and marked him as a man to whom the highest political dis- 
tinction was possible. He could not have been indifferent 
to the possibilities of the future, but they did not bribe 
his conscience or his judgment. When the test came he 
met it like an incorruptible man, and maintained his inde- 
pendence at the possible cost of his advancement. 
Whether indorsing or dissenting from his action, all honest 
men honored his courage. 

Another career was, however, marked out for him, and 
his selection to be the successor of Dr. Barnard placed 
him in a position to render the highest possible service to 
the great community in which Columbia College stands 
for advanced education. Those who listened to his various 
addresses on the day of his inauguration will not forget 
his dignity, his quiet self-possession, his tact and ease, the 
soundness of his thought, the impression of his reserved 
power. It is too early to pass judgment on his career as 
an educator, but the height of his ideals and the breadth 
of his conception of the university which is fast grow- 
ing under his hand are already clearly manifest. The 
warmth of Dr. Low’s sympathies with working men and 
women is not so well known as is his aptitude for politi- 
cal science; but to those who have known the fruit 
those sympathies bear in practical service and in generous 
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gift, they constitute another claim upon public regard. 
A man of incorruptible integrity, of sturdy independence, 
of scholarly habit, of marked executive ability, of broad 
and deep sympathy with men and women under the press- 
ure of work and care, a speaker of peculiar lucidity and 
persuasiveness, a writer of authority in the field of politi- 
cal science, Dr. Low has won a position of the highest 
honor and influence, which will become, in turn, an oppor- 
tunity of still wider influence. 


& 
The Eternal Presence 


God has given me—and it is a blessing for which I am unspeakably 
thankful—that “real presence ” of which you write in The Christian 
Union for August 13. But it is the assurance, the realization, the 
sense, of the perpetual presence, not of Jesus, but of my Father; and 
it has come to me, not through the Bible, nor what we commonly call 
religion, but by way of science and philosophy; though, without the 
revelation of the Father’s heart which was made in Jesus, the con- 
sciousness of the divine indwelling would be robbed of almost all its 
preciousness. 

My experience was this: I never could get the slightest hold on the 
mystical utterances of Jesus regarding his indwelling of which John’s 
Gospel is full. Still, I was absolutely heartsick for the thing that has 
been vouchsafed me at last—for my Father’s touch, so to speak ; and 
when I came to grasp the scientific fact that God is literally—without 
any figure of speech—in everything, animate and inanimate ; that what 
we Call the laws of nature are simply his habits; that every action and 
process in the universe is his deed—then the whole thing became 
simple to me. Then I saw that when Phillips Brooks said, “ Nearer 
than breathing, nearer than thinking, is God to you all the time,” he 
was talking, not mysticism, but cold fact; and Emerson likewise in 
“ The Over-soul ” and the concluding lines of “ Wood Notes.” That 
since, in a certain sense, all my mental and moral processes are His 
life working in mine, the indwelling of which Jesus speaks so much is 
only an enlargement, through my will’s submission, of that indwelling 
which no man can escape even if he would. 

Now, though theoretically I am not a Unitarian, this seems to me a 
thoroughly Unitarian experience; and it is so different from that 
which you and Mr. Brooks preach that I am greatly afraid sometimes 
of having an important screw loose in my soul. I argue with myself 
that, since Jesus and the Father are one, the fact that in my twenty 
years of Christian life it has been always the Father-aspect which has. 
led me, rather than the Jesus-aspect, is no proof that I have been 
wrong ; especially since this is the only form of fatherhood which I 
have ever known. Still, my lack of conformity to the common experi- 
ence hampers me to a certain degree in my relation with certain people ; 
and so I come into “ The Christian Union Confessional ” for an out- 
sider’s comment. 


Christ has defined eternal life: “ And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” And he has defined him- 
self and his mission: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” These definitions it is safer to take than any 
of those which ecclesiastical theology has afforded. 

Life is in fellowship with God. Not in a sentimental 
sense of his presence; but in having the same will, the same 
purpose, the same view and apprehension of life; in being 
governed by the same motives. It is, to use Paul’s favorite 
phrase, in having the righteousness which is of God. 
Consciously or unconsciously, humanity is always aspiring 
after this life; intelligently or unintelligently, it is always 
struggling toward it. Science assumes that there is an 
order in the universe with which man is to acquaint him- 
self. That order is God, and science is an endeavor to 
think God’s thoughts after him. Art assumes that there 
is an absolute ideal of beauty, which the artist is always 
striving after, but never attains. That ideal of beauty is the 
divine ideal, and the artist is thinking God’s thoughts of 
beauty after him. History assumes that there is a regular 
and orderly sequence of events in the evolution of the race, 
a unity in its seeming fragments, a system in its chaos; 
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and history, in tracing this evolution, is really tracing the 
presence of God in the world of men. Philosophy assumes 
an intellectual and moral order, intellectual and moral 
ideals ; and the philosopher, in studying men, endeavors to 
ascertain, not only what man is, but what he ought to be: 
the philosopher also is studying divinity. Not only thus 
the students are consciously or unconsciously studying 
God, the men and women of affairs are doing so also. 
The statesman endeavors to ascertain what are the laws of 
political and social order—that is, the laws of the kingdom 
of God—and to conform the State thereto. The family 
teaches what love is—father and mother love, filial love, 
paternal love, conjugal love, neighborly love—love in all 
its moods and tenses—and teaching this teaches God, for 
God is love. Thus, in all phases of life men are seen 
unconsciously, to use Paul’s phrase again, to be seeking 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him. 
It is, indeed, with most men rather a blind feeling after 
God than an intelligent and conscious seeking after him. 

Now, Jesus Christ did not come to add a new condition 
to eternal life, as who should say, You must not only find 
God, you must also find me. Nor did he come to divert 
mankind from this search, as who should say, Do not fol- 
low thus after God; follow me instead. Nor yet did he 
come to put an impediment in the way of this search, as 
who should say, You are not permitted to find God except 
on condition that you find me and accept my way. He 
came to inspire men with greater enthusiasm in this quest 
after God, to inspire in them a new hope of success, to 
make their seeking more conscious and more intelligent, 
and, by interpreting certain phases of the divine character, 
otherwise uninterpreted, or at best very vaguely interpreted, 
to make the finding of God easier. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, because he is the Way to God, the 
Truth about God, the Life of God revealed in a human 
and therefore a comprehensible form. When he says, No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me, he does not forbid 
other approach. It is not as though he barred up other ways 
open before, saying, Henceforth you must come through 
me, and me alone. He states a historical fact, and his- 
tory abundantly confirms his statement. No soul has 
come to a realization of the Eternal Presence except through 
that manifestation which the Infinite Unknown has made 
of himself in the Incarnate Son. Other religions abound 
with expressions of heart-hunger after God. Only the 
Christian religion has produced the peaceful sense of 
nestling in God’s bosom. Neither Vedic hymns nor Greek 
philosophy, neither Socrates nor Seneca, neither Marcus 
Aurelius nor Epictetus, contain any such expression as the 
confident utterance of Paul: ‘“ Neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
created thing, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is the 
utterance, not of one who is searching, but of one who has 
found. 

To believe merely that we are ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed, 
does not give even intellectual peace to the soul, much less 
spiritual peace. Is this a Personal Energy—that is, an 
Energy which thinks, feels, wills ? Is it moral or immoral, or 
merely unmoral? Is it glacier or sunshine? Does it love, pity, 
save ? or is it mere impersonal and indifferent Law? In 
short, is this Energy It or He? You have evidently found an 
answer to these questions, and evidently found that an- 
swer in Jesus Christ. You believe in Law, but alsoin Love ; 
in Law that is Love. And you so believe because to this 
Infinite and Eternal Energy you have attributed the tem- 
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per and disposition which are manifested in Jesus Christ. 
You believe in a Christly disposition which fills and ani- 
mates the world and guides mankind in love to a béneficent 
end. 

There are some persons who believe in Christ theologi- 
cally but not practically. That is, they insist on the 
“proper deity of Jesus Christ ” as an essential dogma, but 
they practically attribute the events of life and the phe- 
nomena of nature either to Chance or to Law, not to 
Love. There are others who believe in Christ practically, 
but not theologically. That is, they attribute all the 
course of nature and the events of life to the perpetual 
presence of One to whom they attribute the temper and 
disposition of Christ, and yet they deny the dogma 
of Christ’s divinity. If one must choose between the 
two, the practical faith in Christ is better than the 
theological belief in him. But better than either, because 
more consistent, is the faith which as an experience sees 
a Christlike God in nature and in life, and as an opinion 
believes that God was in Christ for the very purpose of 
revealing Himself and making this experience of rest in 


Him possible. 
%& 


Spiritualism 

An inquirer who advocates the claims of modern spirit- 
ism to a careful and candid investigation asks of us cer- 
tain direct questions, to which we give here a categorical 
reply. 

1. The editor of The Christian Union has investigated 
spiritism. He has done so at first hand, by attending 
séances and testing personally the operations of mediums ; 
he has done so at second hand, by examining critically and 
carefully both the literature which is the product of sup- 
posed spiritual communications and the results of investi- 
gations by men of candid and scientific spirit, whose 
facilities for investigation and ability to conduct an inves- 
tigation were greater thanhis own. The result of all these 
processes is his deliberate conviction that there is “ noth- 
ing in it.” 

2. We do not believe that the phenomena of spiritism 
have had any effect to strengthen or deepen a healthful 
belief in immortality; or to promote a true, wise reverence 
for the immortal and the spiritual; or to develop either 
beliefs or works which promote a larger, richer, better life 
of humanity. That there may be means of communication 
between human spirits other than through any recognized 
material media, that there may even be communications 
between disembodied spirits and men, we do not think in- 
credible. But all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the so-called communications afforded by profession. 
mediums are tricks of legerdemain ; and we do not think 
that it is every individual man’s duty to investigate for 
himself what has been repeatedly and sufficiently investi- 
gated by others whose facilities and abilities are better 
than his own. 

3. Just such a candid investigation as our correspond- 
ent calls for has been made by a commission appointed 
by the University of Pennsylvania to investigate modern 
Spiritualism, in accordance with the bequest of Henry Sey- 
bert, himself an enthusiastic believer in Spiritualism. The 
result is given to the world in the Report of the Seybert 
Commission on Spiritualism (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany), and is in our judgment all that our correspondent 
calls for, “a really adequate investigation by candid men.” 
If any of our readers wish to investigate the subject, we 
refer them to this report. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is being continually surprised and pained to 
find what a popular misapprehension prevails as to the impor- 
tance of reading and studying the best poetry. There is anidea 
only too prevalent that poetry is a thing apart—a sort of senti- 
mental luxury, to be indulged in by those who like it, and let 
alone by such as do not. But this is not the case. Good 
poetry has a directly helpful, inspiring, ennobling, and educa- 
tional influence upon us, and is so important an element in the 
enlargement and cultivation of our minds and souls that no one 
can afford to dispense with it who wishes to live a rounded, use- 
ful, and, the Spectator feels almost ready to add, a truly happy 
life. The great English critic, Mr. Matthew Arnold, thought 
that poetry was so intermingled with every-day doing and think- 
ing that he called it “a criticism of life under the conditions 
fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty,” and says that the best poetry will be found to have a 
power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us as nothing else 
can, and will prove a source from whence we may draw continual 
strength and joy.” A great poet is a great teacher, not because 
he directly tells us to do thus and so, but because he makes us 
feel what power and glory may lie in life and in nature, through 
his own intense feeling for it, his clear vision, and his power of 
beautiful expression. When we read a great poem understand- 
ingly or reverently, we are brought into the closest contact with 
something greater and nobler than we are ourselves, whose 
power is sure to sink into us and raise us a little nearer 
to its own level. 


& 


Nothing is more certain in this world than that we grow to 
be like what we love. Our lives, our doings, are necessarily 
narrow and limited, and we spend much of our time in think- 
ing about very small matters; but if we love Shakespeare, and 
turn to him, we can at any moment find a new world full of 
immense life, peopled with ideal and yet real characters, speak- 
ing with large and divine discourse. We may ride with Chaucer 
to Canterbury, in an atmosphere of perennial freshness and 
good cheer; we may go with Spenser to his enchanted fairy- 
land, and forget for awhile the rush and fret of our busy work- 
a-day world in the magic scenes his genius has drawn for us. 
We may drop our lowness and littleness for a time in the sub- 
lime purity and elevation of Milton’s thought; we may vanish 
with Shelley into a world that “never was on sea and land,” or 
dream with Keats over a vision of that perfect beauty from 
which he was snatched all too soon. From Wordsworth we 
learn to look at nature with new eyes, and almost new souls. 
Tennyson helps us to see and bear, if not to solve, many a hard 
problem of the day; and to read Robert Browning with interest 
is a liberal education. Read these poets seriously, the Spectator 
urges, and see if his words are not true. 


® 


The Spectator was walking home from church one Sunday 
when his eye was sharply arrested by a large and brilliantly col- 
ored picture, placed in a conspicuous position at the entrance of 
asmall hall. It was the advertisement of a religious meeting to 
be held there on that afternoon, and the subject of the painting 
Was a scene at the second coming of Christ. The place was a 
graveyard, and a funeral service was being performed by an open 
grave; in the midst the heavens had apparently opened, and Christ 
and the angels could be seen represented by the vulgar brush of an 
ignorant sign-painter. Here is a change, thought the Spectator, 
sadly, from the spirit of Fra Angelico, who painted his angels amid 
Streaming tears of love and adoration at the beauty of the vision 
divinely aflame in his soul, or from that of Leonardo, who could 
never bring himself to finish the face of his Master at the Last 
Supper. But perhaps the worst horror of the picture was its 
foreground. The clergyman, in whose face there was not the 
slightest trace of spirituality, was represented as mounting to 
heaven with his robe fluttering behind him, and his open prayer- 
book in his hand. Graves were yawning all about; the cover 
of the coffin containing the body of a woman, whom they were 
burying, had become loosened, and its occupant was sitting with 
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her arms stretched toward heaven, presenting a ghastly spectacle. 
A much-beruffled little girl standing by the grave was pointing 
out the scene to her father, who was represented as too much 
absorbed in his grief to notice that the world had come to an 
end! The air was filled with flying forms, all more or less vul. 
gar, and the irreverence of the whole picture in connection with 
any thought of religion was so revolting to the mind of the Spec- 
tator that it haunted him for days. There is plenty of work yet 
for an apostle of civilization, he said to himself, with a sigh 
without embarking for the coast of Africa. 
& 

The impotence of human consolation! Who has not felt it 
in the stress of some great grief? And it never appealed to the 
Spectator with more touching pathos than in the case of a little 
boy of four or five years who had a pet fish, which he had loved 
and cherished for some time in a tin pail. One cool night in 
autumn the pail was left out-of-doors, and in the morning a 
thin coating of ice was found over the water, and the inhabitant 
thereof was dead “as nail in door.” <A tragic scene ensued, for 
his owner wept and refused to be comforted, until a consoling 
device occurred to a member of the family. The fish should 
have a funeral—a very fine one, with innumerable ceremonies. 
This proved to be a most felicitous idea, and the preparations 
for the event progressed in a highly cheerful manner. The 
sorrow of the chief mourner seemed to vanish entirely in his 
interest in the proceedings, and everybody was much gratified in 
the success of the scheme. But when all was over, and the 
entire household had forgotten all about it, he was found in his 
nursery, with his face turned to the wall, sobbing gently and 
murmuring to himself, “I would rather my fis’ would be living.” 

The cry of the whole world spoke to the Spectator’s heart 
through those pitiful little words. 


® 


My DEAR SPECTATOR: I notice in your story of your travels ‘‘ Among the 
Hills,” in The Christian Union for August 29, that you say, ‘“* But noble Moosi- 
lauke (or Moosilauk, to spell it phonetically) .”’ 

The termination ‘‘auke” is here the same as that in Winnipesauke, and it is 
a dissyllable, au-ke, or, as it is sometimes spelled, og-ee, where the g of og is 
hard. Auke or ogee means place, in the Indian dialect; Moosilauke, the place 
of the Great Spirit. It is related that the Indians had a superstitious fear of 
such high places, and dared not visit them, for they were the abodes of the Great 
Spirit. G. D. Frost. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Spectator does not wish to be lured upon the dark and 
bloody ground of Indian etymology, but he has a plain tale to 
tell about this word. From time immemorial “ Moosilauke ” has 
been pronounced and spelled without the final ¢. Within a few 
years the spelling has been changed, and now the pronunciation 
suffers from those who get their pronunciation by sounding each 
letter in the new orthography. Says Mr. William Little, author: 
of a valuable history of the section of New Hampshire in wnich 
Moosilauke is situated, in a recent letter to us: “ The earliest 
authors who wrote the name made but one syllable of it [axe]. 
Samuel Holland, Surveyor of the King’s Woods (1773-74), 
spelled it Moo-se-lock; Dr. Belknap (1791), Moo-she-lock; Dr. 
Dwight (1803), Moo-she-lock [ Moos-he-lock ?]._ Whenthese men 
wrote, Indians were still living at Coos (Haverhill and Newbury), 
and perhaps the pronunciation was obtained fromthem. Judge 
C. E. Potter introduced the present spelling, Moosilauke. In 
Cotton’s Vocabulary of the Indian Language he found the name 
moosi, bald, and in Roger Williams’s Key to the Indian Lan- 
guage, awke, a place; and having seen Holland’s Mooselock and 
Belknap’s Mooshelock, he concluded that they were identical 
with his own Moosi{l]jauke.” This etymology is very doubtful. 
Cotton’s vocabulary was that of the Naticks, and Williams’s 
that of the Narragansetts, and, as the latter says, “their [the 
Indians’] dialects do differ exceedingly;” Cotton gives for 
“ place ” the word azyewonk, while Williams's definition of auke 
(or sanaukamuck) is not literally place, but earth or land. 
Our critic, it will be noticed, gives a very different meaning to 
“ Moosilauke.” The derivation of the name being so doubtful, 
and the Indians’ dialects so various and intricate, the Spectator 
thinks that the proper course is to follow the old, well-established 
pronunciation, which is undoubtedly an imitation of that of the 
Indians of the locality. 
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By Albert Shaw 


" ORTHWEST ” is a shifting, uncertain desig- 
nation. The term has been used to cover 
the whole stretch of country from Pittsburg 
to Puget Sound, north of the Ohio River 
and the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude. 
Popularly, it signified the old Northwestern 

Territory—including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin—until about the time of the Civil War. In 
the decade following the war, Illinois and Iowa were largely 
in the minds of men who spoke of the Northwest. From 
1870 to 1880, Iowa, Kansas, northern Missouri, and 
Nebraska constituted the most stirring and favored region 
—the Northwest par excellence. But the past decade has 
witnessed a remarkable development in the Dakotas; and 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, with 
Iowa and Nebraska, are perhaps the States most familiarly 
comprised in the idea of the Northwest. These States are 
really in the heart of the continent—midway between 
oceans ; and perhaps by common consent the term North- 
west will, a decade hence, have moved on and taken firm 
possession of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming ; 
while ultimately Alaska may succeed to the designation. 

But for the present the Northwest is the great arable 
wedge lying between the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers, and between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains. It isa region that is pretty clearly defined 
upon a map showing physical characteristics. For the 
most part it is a region of great natural fertility, of regular 
north-temperate climate, of moderate but sufficient rain- 
fall, of scant forests and great prairie expanses, and of high 
average altitude without mountains. In a word, it is a 
region that was adapted by nature to the cultivation of the 
cereals and leading crops of the temperate zone without 
arduous and time-consuming processes for subduing the 
wilderness and redeeming the soil. 

This “ new Northwest,” in civilization and in all its sig- 
nificant characteristics, is the creature of the vast impulse 
that the successful termination of the war gave the Nation. 
No other extensive area was ever settled under similar 
conditions. The homestead laws, the new American system 
of railroad building, and the unprecedented demand for 
staple food products in the industrial centers at home and 
abroad, peopled the prairies as if by magic. Until 1870, 
fixing the date very roughly, transportation facilities fol- 
lowed colonization. The railroads were built to serve and 
stimulate a traffic that already existed. The pioneers had 
done a generation’s work before the iron road overtook 
them. In the past two decades all has been changed. 
The railroads have been the pioneers and colonizers. They 
have invaded the solitary wilderness, and the population 
has followed. Much of the land has belonged to the roads, 
through subsidy grants ; but the greater part of the mile- 
age has been laid without the encouragement of land sub- 
sidies or other bonuses, by railway corporations that were 
willing to look to the future for their reward. 

It would be almost impossible to overestimate the sig- 
nificance of this method of colonization. Within a few 
years it had transformed the buffalo ranges into the world’s 
most extensive fields of wheat and corn. A region com- 
prising northern and western Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas, which contributed practically nothing to the 
country’s wheat supply twelve or fifteen years ago, has, by 
this system of railroad colonization, reached an annual 
production of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat alone—about 
one-fourth of the crop of the entire country. In like 
manncr, parts of western Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
that produced no corn before 1875 or 1880, are now the 
center of corn-raising, and yield many hundreds of mill- 
ions of bushels annually. These regions enter as totally 
new factors into the world’s supply of foods and raw 
materials. 

A great area of this new territory might be defined that 
was inhabited in 1870 by less than a million people, in 


1880 by more than three millions, and in 1890 by from 
six to seven millions. Most of these people are engaged 
in agriculture or in pursuits that minister directly to the 
agricultural population. They are grouped in six or seven 
commonwealths, and they are fusing into a society that 
has some characteristics of its own. I am asked to sug- 
gest, briefly, a few of the types and traits that would seem 
to pertain notably to this Northwestern society. 

So much has been written of late about the condition of 
the farmer in these regions that it is pertinent to inquire who 
the Western farmer is. In the old States the representa- 
tive farmer is a man of long training in the difficult ard 
honorable art of diversified agriculture. He knows much 
of soils, of crops and their wise rotation, of domestic ani- 
mals and their breeding, and of a hundred distinct phases 
of the production, the life, and the household economics 
that belong to the traditions and methods of Anglo-Saxon 
farming. If he is a wise man, owning his land and avoid- 
ing extravagance, he can defy any condition of the mar- 
kets, and can survive any known succession of adverse 
seasons. ‘There are also some such farmers in the West. 
But the average wheat-raiser or corn-grower, who has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the railway and taken up govern- 
ment or railroad land, is not afarmer. He is an unskilled 
laborer who has become a speculator. He obtains his 
land for nothing, or for a price ranging from $1.50 to 
$5 per acre. He borrows on mortgage the money to build 
a small house and to procure horses and implements and 
seed grain. He then proceeds to’ put as large an acreage 
as he can manage into a single crop—wheat in the Dako- 
tas, wheat or corn in Nebraska and Kansas. He specu- 
lates upon the chances of a favorable season and a good 
crop safely harvested ; and he speculates upon the chances 
of a profitable market. He hopes that the first two crops 
may render him the possessor of an unincumbered estate, 
supplied with modest buildings, and with a reasonable 
quantity of machinery and live stock. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeds beyond his anticipations. In many instances the 
chances go against him. He lives on land, and the title is 
vested in him; but he is using borrowed capital, uses it 
unskillfully, meets an adverse season or two, loses through 
foreclosure that which has cost him nothing except a year 
or two of energy spent in what is more nearly akin to 
gambling than to farming, and finally helps to swell the 
great chorus that calls the world to witness the distress 
of Western agriculture. It cannot be said too emphatically 
that real agriculture in the West is safe and prosperous, 
and that the unfortunate are the inexperienced persons, 
usually without capital, who attempt to raise a single crop 
on new land. For many of them it would be about as 
wise to take borrowed money and speculate in wheat in the 
Chicago bucket-shops. . 

The great majority, however, of these inexperienced and 
capital-less wheat and corn producers gradually become 
farmers. It is inevitable, at first, that a country opened 
by the railroads for the express purpose of obtaining the 
largest possible freightage of cereals should for a few 
seasons be a “single-crop country.” Often the seed-grain 
is supplied on loan by the roads themselves. They charge 
“ what the traffic will bear.” The grain is all, or nearly all, 
marketed through long series of elevators following the 
tracks, at intervals of a few miles, and owned by some 
central company that bears a close relation to the rail- 
road, Thus the corporations which control the transpor- 
tation and handling of the grain in effect maintain for 
their own advantage an exploitation of the entire regions 
that they traverse, through the first years of settlement. 
Year by year the margin of cultivation extends further 
west, and the single-crop sort of farming tends to recede. 
The wheat-growers produce more barley and oats and 
flax, try corn successfully, introduce live stock and dairy- 
ing, and thus begin to emerge as real farmers. 

Unless this method of Western settlement is compre- 
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hended, it is not possible to understand the old Granger 
movement and the more recent legislative conflicts between 
the farmers of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas, on the one hand, and the great transporta- 
tion and grain-handling corporations on the other. It was 
fundamentally a question of the division of profits. The 
railroads had “ made” the country: were they entitled to 
allow the farmers simply a return about equal to the cost 
of production, keeping for themselves the difference 
between that cost and the price in the central markets, or 
were they to base their charges upon the cost of their 
service, and leave the farmers to enjoy whatever profits 
might arise from the production of wheat or corn? Out 
of that protracted contest has been developed the princi- 
ple of the public regulation of rates. The position of 
these communities of farmers with interests so similar, 
forming commonwealths so singularly homogeneous, has 
led to a reliance upon State aid that is altogether unprece- 
dented in new and sparsely settled regions, where indi- 
vidualism has usually been dominant, and govern:nental 
activity relatively inferior. 

The tendency to rely upon united public action is illus- 
trated in the growth of Northwestern educational systems. 
The universities of these commonwealths are State univer- 
sities. Professional education is under State auspices and 
control. The normal schools and the agricultural schools 
belong to the State. The public high school provides 
intermediate instruction. The common district school, 
supported jointly by local taxation and State subvention, 
gives elementary education to the children of all classes. 
As the towns grow, the tendency to graft manual and tech- 
nical courses upon the ordinary public school curriculum 
is unmistakably strong. The Northwest, more than any 
other part of the country, is disposed to make every kind 
of education a public function. 

Radicalism has flourished in the homogeneous agricul- 
tural society of the Northwest. In the anti-monopoly con- 
flict there seemed to have survived some of the intensity 
of feeling that characterized the anti-slavery movement ; 
and a tinge of this fanatical quality has always been appar- 
ent in the Western and Northwestern monetary heresies. 
But it is in the temperance movement that this sweep of 
radical impulse has been most irresistible. It was natural 
that the movement should become political and take the 
form of an agitation for prohibition. ‘The history of pro- 
hibition in Iowa, Kansas, and the Dakotas, and of tem- 
perance legislation in Nebraska and Minnesota, reveals— 
even better perhaps than the history of the anti-monopoly 
movement—the radicalism, homogeneity, and powerful 
socializing tendencies of the Northwestern people. Be- 
tween these different agitations there has been in reality 
no slight degree of relationship; at least their origin is to 
be traced to the same general conditions of society. 

The extent to which a modern community resorts to 
State action depends in no small measure upon the accumu- 
lation of private resources. Public or organized initiative 
wili be relatively strongest where the impulse to progress 
is positive but the ability of individuals is small. There 
are few rich men in the Northwest. Iowa, great as is the 
Hawkeye State, has no large city and no large fortunes. 
Of Kansas the same thing may be said. The Dakotas 
have no rich men and no cities. Minnesota has 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Nebraska has Omaha; 
but otherwise these two States are farming commu- 
nities, without large cities or concentrated private capi- 
tal. Accordingly the recourse to public action is compar- 
atively easy. South Dakota farmers desire to guard 
against drought by opening artesian wells for irrigation. 
They resort to State legislation and the sale of county 
bonds. North Dakota wheat-growers are unfortunate in 
the failure of crops. They secure seed-wheat through 
State action and their county governments. A similarity 
of condition fosters associated action, and facilitates the 
progress of popular movements. 

In such a society the spirit of action is intense. If 
there are few philosophers, there is remarkable diffusion of 
popular knowledge and elementary education. The dry 
atmosphere and the cold winters are nerve-stimulants, and 
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life seems to have a higher tension and velocity than in 
other parts of the country. The New England stock is 
very conspicuous in the Northwest. The sons of Vermont 
and Maine are especially numerous among the leaders in 
business enterprises and politics, being characterized by 
a marvelous practical energy. Among foreign accessions, 
the Scandinavians are more closely identified with the 
growth of the Northwest than any other stock. They con- 
stitute nearly one-third of the entire population of the 
country from Chicago to Montana. Most of them have 
arrived within twelve years; but their colonization was 
well begun a generation ago. They assimilate readily, 
adopt the English language with ardor, and have much to 
commend them as immigrants. Their political ambition 
is as insatiate as that of the Irish; and they already secure 
offices in numbers far beyond the proportion to which 
their qualifications would entitle them; for the great 
majority now come from the lowest classes of unskilled 
labor in Sweden and Norway rather than from the ranks 
of the professional classes, the substantial farmers, and 
the skilled mechanics. But their devotion to the American 
school system, their political aptitude and ambition, and 
their enthusiastic pride in American citizenship are thor- 
oughly hopeful traits; and it is generally believed that 
they will contribute much of strength and sturdiness to the 
splendid race of Northwestern Americans that is to be 
developed in the Upper Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 

The large towns of the Northwest are notable for the 
great numbers of the brightest and most energetic of the 
young business and professional men of the East that they 
contain. While they lack the leisure class and the tradi- 
tions of culture that belong to older communities, they 
may justly claim far higher percentages of college-bred 
men and of families of cultivated tastes than belong to 
Eastern towns of like population. The intense pressure 
of business and the absorption of private pursuits are, for 
the present, seeming obstacles to the progress of Western 
communities in the highest things ; but already the zeal for 
public improvements and for social progress in all that per- 
tains to true culture is very great. Two decades hence no 
man will question the quality of Northwestern civilization. 
If the East is losing something of its distinctive Americanism 
through the influx of foreign elements and the decay of its 
old-time farming communities, the growth of the North- 
west, largely upon the basis of New England blood and 
New England ideas, will make full compensation. 


% 
Forestry Abroad 


By S. W. Powell 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot, in a paper reprinted by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, and entitled “ Government 
Forestry Abroad,” says that all right forest management 
rests on two axioms: First, that trees require many years 
to reach merchantable size; and, second, that a forest crop 
cannot be taken every year from the same land; and there- 
fore definite, far-seeing management, such as a government 
can best give, is essential to the best forest administration. 
The political conditions prevailing in the European nations, 
and particularly in Germany, are most favorable for the as- 
sumption of such a trust by the government; and we find 
that it owns or controls about two-thirds of the forest area. 
Different States in the Empire vary in the extent to which 
the public control reaches. Prussia affords the most com- 
plete example of adequate forestation of land that would 
otherwise be waste. 

Her forests cover about 8,153,946 hectares, or 23.4 of 
the total surface of the country. One-third is devoted to 
deciduous trees, and the remainder to the conifers, which 
do not need so rich a soil. This might be expected, since 
scientific or rational forestry always seeks to make tree- 
raising the helper rather than the rival of agriculture, 
utilizing soils and situations in which farming cannot be 
made to pay. (It is true that in the mountain regions of 
Prussia the prevalence of conifers is considered a proof of 
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slack or neglectful management ; but on the sandy soils of 
the North German Plain it is the only rational plan.) The 
ownership of the greater part is not, indeed, vested in the 
State, as it holds only 29 per cent., while towns and village 
communities have 16 per cent., and private owners 55 per 
cent. of the total forested area. The State regards its 
woodlands as a sacred trust, in which the interests of people 
yet unborn are to have equal weight with those of persons 
now living. Hence it does not, even in times of financial 
pressure, such as those occasioned by French invasion, 
yield to the temptation to sell its forests. 

But forests must not only cover the soil and ameliorate 
climate and conserve and equalize water supply; they must 
be so administered as to yield as much as possible of the 
raw material of essential industries and of fuel to carry 
them on. This administration is in charge of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which is immediately represented by the 
Chief of Forest Service (Oberlandforstmeister). In his 
office is the Bureau of Forest Surveys and Working Plans. 
These are considered essential, and include thorough study 
and description of both soil and timber, a study of general 
and external conditions by which it is affected—such as 
topography, history, ownership, nature of surrounding land 
and people, and any other similar considerations that may 
influence its management ; and, lastly, maps and records. 

Next comes the division of the area into ranges, each in 
charge of an officer, and subdivision into units of manage- 
ment called blocks, which are considerably independent of 
each other, and still again into compartments which con- 
tain rather over one hundred acres apiece, and are dis- 
tinctly marked by lanes and boundary stones. 

Then comes determination of the yield, of the amount 
of timber, etc., for which a given forest area may be 
safely drawn upon. After this the details of manage- 
ment, which are legitimately deduced from these data, are 
carefully put in black and white for the guidance of the 
executive officer of the range; and, lastly, there are to be 
perfected arrangements for the periodic revisions which 
occur at intervals of five and ten years. 

Next in authority is the Bezerksregierung—a_ council 
which is charged with the inspection of the 681 officers of 
the executive staff. These are styled Oderforsters, and are 
charged with the actual and detailed management of the 
work thus blocked out. The greatest pains is taken in 
their selection and training, an outline of which is as fol- 
lows: After graduating from a gymnasium, and a year in 
practical work under an Oberforster of experience, the can- 
didate must be able to show that he is not more than twenty- 
two years old: that he can pass certain moral and _physi- 
cal tests, and that the state of his finances will warrant his 
undertaking the cost of his subsequent training. During 
this year a general knowledge of planting, felling, and pro- 
tecting forests is gained. He is tested as to his aptitude 
for hunting, which is considered an important qualification. 

Next come two years of severe study at one of the forest 
schools, preferably those at Miinden or Neustadt Ebers- 
walde, followed by a year of jurisprudence and political 
economy at some university. All this leads up to the first 
State examination. With his credentials he must present 
the maps and field notes of a survey and a timber map 
made by himself, covering not less than 1,235 acres. The 
examination includes general theory of sylviculture, work- 
ing plans, calculation of volume and yield of standing 
timber, its capital and selling value, forest technology, pro- 
tection, police, history, literature, and utilization of prod- 
ucts. The mathematics are about equal to those required 
at the end of the sophomore year in a good American col- 
lege, but with more surveying. Zodlogy and mineralogy, 
with stress on botany, but somewhat less on chemistry, 
physics, and law, complete the list. The candidate, now 
entitled “referendar,” must next spend two years in travel 
and work to perfect his practical knowledge of the field 
and office management of a forest range. For five months 
he must administer one under the supervision of an Ober- 
forster, and for four months he makes working plans. 
From December to May of one year he must discharge 
all the duties of a common forest guard, and during this 
time he is held to responsibility for all that occurs on his 
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beat. At last comes the formidable final examination, 
partly in and partly outdoors, on law, political economy, 
finance, forest policy, organization of service, and the laws 
and lore of hunting. 

After from six to twelve years of very slightly remuner- 
ated service as forest Assessor our hero may hope—if 
bright and industrious—to reach the grade of Oberforster, 
which is practically his first secure status. This satisfies 
the ambition of most, although higher rank and pay may 
be reached by a few. The Oberforster has almost inde- 
pendent control of about 10,000 acres, with many privi- 
leges and perquisites, one of the most valued being the 
exclusive right to the excellent shooting. His salary is 
6,400 marks, out of which must come the cost of horses 
and office expenses. If promoted, he has much greater 
responsibility, harder work, and cannot enjoy himself with 
family and friends as much as before. 

This thorough master of what he has in hand has under 
him forest guards. Each of these has charge of one of the 
five beats into which an average range is divided. The 
instructions are: Each forester must protect his beat 
against unlawful utilization, theft, and injury, and see to it 
that the forest and game laws are observed. Under the 
Oberforster he must carry out felling, planting, and other 
forest work, deliver products and take receipts. 

This long and severe training of officials is character- 
istically German, but is not essential to fairly good admin- 
istration, as the experience of France amply proves. 

The fundamental principles on which the Prussian forest 
service is organized have been stated by Oberlandforst- 
meister Donner in “ Die Forstliche Verhaltnisse Preussens :” 
First, to keep rigidly within the bounds of conservative 
treatment (“be sure to keep the woods in good heart”), 
and, second, to get as great a product as possible in a 
given time without harming the forest. In carrying this 
out the good of the people as a whole must be the main 
end, the government woodlands being held as a trust for 
the benefit of the present as well as the future population— 
handed down from our fathers, to be freely enjoyed by us, 
but only so as to pass it on in good condition to our chil- 
dren. 

As to the second general class of forests—those belong- 
ing to towns and other corporations—the State controls 
their management in certain essentials, but not in a very 
rigid or very uniform way. The rule is to interfere as 
little as consistent with the general interests of the nation 
asa whole. In Prussian Rhineland and Westphalia the 
village communities appoint their own forest officers and 
manage their own forests, subject only to a tolerably strict 
oversight, while in Nassau the people have only the right 
to sell timber cut under the direction of a State Ober- 
forster, to make—and pay for—all the planting and im- 
provements he may think necessary, and to express their 
opinion, which of course is a comfort. Both here and 
particularly in France, however, this restriction of com- 
munal powers has been found by experience to be so salu- 
tary that there is now little restiveness. 

As to the third class of forests—those belonging to 
private owners, who, of course, are to a great extent the 
representatives of old families—there is less interference, 
partly, perhaps, because the landed aristocracy are apt to 
be favored, and also, no doubt, because their temper and 
traditions make them conservative. The ownership of 
large bodies of thrifty woodland confers social distinction, 
something as the possession of a large, thrifty plantation 
well stocked with fat, contented slaves used to do in our 
Southern States. Whenever a private owner feels that 
he must sell, the Government is always ready to buy, 
especially in the case of “ protection” forests, ¢. ¢., those 
that are necessary to prevent sand-drift, landslides, the 
incursion of harmful winds, or the diminution of water or 
wood supply. On the other hand, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is to sell to suitable private parties land fit for 
farming, when no public damage is likely to follow. This 


liberality, however, is sometimes obstructed by forest 
officials, who do not like to have their domain and func- 
tions narrowed. 

In closing, I have no doubt of the correctness of Mr. 
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Pinchot’s statement that, in practice, the German forest 
administration is not so unelastic and hampered with 
officialism as the general reading public in this country has 
been led to suppose. Advocates of forestry have tried to 
prove so much that they have, perhaps, produced a reaction 
in the minds of many of our people. Things are not so 
rigid and uncomfortable as we have been led to think. 
Of course, the general principles of successful administra- 
tion—such as the fixing of responsibility and holding par- 
ticular persons to account for the performance of specified 
tasks—are the same everywhere. But there is room for 
any needed variation in applying these principles. So, 
too, of the general principles of arboriculture. They 
are fixed, but the application is elastic. Hence, the 
adaptation of the German system was successfully effected 
by Germans in organizing the comparatively new forest 
service of India, although the soil, climate, social, politi- 
cal, and economical conditions, species of trees dealt with, 
etc., were as diverse as possible. So, we may be sure, it 
will be found here, whenever we take hold in earnest to 
deal with American forests in a scientific way. 


% 
A Philistine at ‘ Parsifal ” 


By an American Abroad 


After much conscientious preparation for so solemn a 
privilege, we have just listened to “ Parsifal.” ‘ Motifs” 
and myths, mysticism and theology, have been the talk of 
the last month; the American and foreign newspapers 
have brought their elaborate criticisms; the music has 
been a daily companion ; the summer’s journey has found 
its climax at the Wagner shrine, and finally we withdraw 
to a less excited and anticipatory frame of mind and sum up 
the net impression made on the unlearned hearer. At 
once the enthusiast protests that the unlearned hearer has 
no right to an impression. Of what value is a judgment 
about a new world of knowledge from one who has never 
entered that world? ‘To appreciate Wagner’s work is not 
the result of an instinct, but of a discipline. Not to love 
it is simply to say that one has not been educated in it. 
What right has a Philistine to judge the Prophet of the 
Children of Light? Why do the heathen rage and the 
Gentiles imagine a vain thing? I bow to this reproach. 
I am not only a heathen in this sacred region, but a heathen 
of one of the remoter tribes. My judgment about the 
music of “ Parsifal”’ would be only slightly more valueless‘ 
than my judgment about any other high form of music. 
No one ever listened to “ Parsifal ” with a deeper sense of 
insufficiency than I. And yet even a Philistine need not 
be a “ Reine Thor.” He may be able to report how most 
people felt, even if he cannot know the ecstasies of the 
few. Even if he cannot judge the music, he may have 
some sense of dramatic effect ; and it is as a drama that Wag- 
ner intended his “ Parsifal ” to be judged. 

One must, in the first place, take Wagner’s drama, like 
Browning’s verse, not for the qualities which are not in it, 
but for the qualities which are; and very great those qual- 
ities are at once seen to be. It is not to be tested by old 
rules. It is the work of an extraordinary genius, who in 
many ways makes his own laws. With the wonders of 
orchestration we have all come to be familiar through 
many great examples. And in “ Parsifal” the richness and 
Sweep of sound, as it rises like a tide from the hidden 
orchestra and ebbs again into its cavern, is perhaps at 
its very full. As to the scenic effects, the concentration 
and seriousness of the performers, the stage groupings and 
costumes, too much cannot be said. What Irving has 
done in these respects for the English stage, Wagner, in 
an even more striking way, has done for his own form of 
drama, Every detail is considered, every incident con- 
tributes its effect. These actors are justly known as 
“Kinstler.” They are artists, down to the grave, 
sweet children who attend the mystery of The Grail; and 
the moving forest, the shattered castle, the dainty and 
varied groupings of the lovely Flower-maidens, reveal 
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artists also in the stage-manager, the property-man, and even 
in the scene-shifter. Add to this the extraordinary quality of 
the audience, the gathering of pilgrims from every civilized 
land, the darkened theater, the absence of applause, and 
we have a setting for the drama such as the world has 
hardly seen since the population of Athens gathered with 
a hardly greater religious fervor at the first performance 
of a tragedy of A%schylus or Euripides. When the great 
audience, summoned by the trumpet, had taken their 
places, and the darkness closed round them, and the hush 
of expectancy was followed by the low, sweet strains of 
that wonderful overture which so calmly and reverently 
anticipates the intention of the whole, no one could escape 
the thrill of the situation or hesitate to commit himself to 
a season of pure and lofty joy. 

Such was the docile and receptive mood in which the 
Philistines were at one with the Children of Light. But 
was this high anticipation fulfilled? No doubt there were 
disciples there to whom each word of the Master came 
with complete authority, and who looked not for reasonable- 
ness, or proportion, or unity, or even sanity in the drama, 
but only for what the Master desired to say. One of the 
foremost musicians in America said to me as we entered, 
“Tt is like a play of Shakespeare’s. Every word counts.” 
And this in a certain sense is true. The music and words 
are so indissolubly bound together that a most intimate 
familiarity with both is essential for the appreciation of 
either. It would be, however, more just to say, “ Every 
note counts ;” for it is in reality the orchestral music which 
takes the lead in interpreting each incident, while the 
words and action of the singer often do little more than 
follow its suggestions. It is the music which marches in 
triumph and wails in grief, while the performer keeps time 
with its movement or joins in its lament. It is the orches- 
tra which summons Kundry from the depths with its 
waves of invitation, while the magician simply gesticulates 
and declaims as she rises. ‘This musical suggestion of each 
slightest incident finds its climax in the well-known series 
of “ Leitmotiven” which introduce each person and each 
changing mood; and certainly the principle has never had 
nobler illustration than in the solemn, recurring, often half- 
suggested strains which dominate the “ Parsifal ” from the 
first notes of the overture to the last vision of the Grail. 

Yet the Philistine dares to doubt the principle itself. Is 
this, then, the place of the orchestra—to lead, to instruct, 
to define? Are the actors in a drama to be subordinate 
beings, moving as the music bids? Certainly, what they 
sing in “ Parsifal ” counts for the most part for little. They 
simply set forth the action which the orchestra prescribes. 
It is the common talk of Beyreuth that the singers often 
extemporize while the orchestra goes its own way; and 
certainly the impressions of deep emotion or peace or tri- 
umph seem to be created in the “ Parsifal,” not so much by 
the visible performers as by the hidden instruments. An 
intelligent critic went so far as to express the opinion that 
the singing, gallantly as it was done, rather hindered than 
increased the musical effect. Kundry’s wooing is visibly 
as hard and declamatory as if she were a colonel on parade ; 
it is the orchestral movement which draws Parsifal to her 
feet. The Good Friday magic makes the flowers of the 
field bow in worship ; but the exquisite melody, 





Wie diinkt mich doch die Aue heut’ so sch6n, 


which describes the scene, is almost independent of the 
words of Parsifal. I do not enter into the question whether 
this descriptive, didactic tone represents the highest 
quality of music, though I think that few hearers were not 
burdened by the strain of so much instructiveness, and did 
not pine for interludes of beauty for beauty’s sake. I 
only urge that the method cannot hope to produce the 
highest dramatic effect. The orchestral accompaniment, 
which has been hidden lest it be too conspicuous, really 
takes possession of the stage. The singers, great as they 
must be to sing the music at all, must be, first of all, actors. 
They walk, sit, even set down their spears, to music. Is 
nothing to be left to the imagination? one begins to ask. 
Are we to be told at prodigious length the whole genesis, 
growth, and probabilities of the plot, and then in addition 
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to have each slightest incident set forth in musical terms ? 
The greatest dramatists trust their audiences, give them 
clues, and let them guess and hope, and—if it is a play 
that is offered—make the music the accompaniment of 
action, not the actors the instruments of music. 

When we pass from the dramatic effect of the music to 
the contents of the drama itself, the Philistine again pro- 
tests. Certainly it was a very remarkable mind which thus 
dared to reconstruct the medizval legend, and certainly 
many glimpses of high philosophy and dramatic effect meet 
us as we proceed. But how can any one say that it is like 
a play of Shakespeare? A play of Shakespeare “ finds ” 
the hearer, as Coleridge said that the Bible “ found” 
him. Its characters have definite and consistent traits. 
They live before us, as other men and women have lived, 
or have desired to live, or have feared to live. But what 
are these complex creations in which we are called to feel 
a dramatic interest? Not beings of a world of fairies 
alone, or of Round-Table Knights alone, or of Christian 
tradition alone, but of fairyland, chivalry, and Chris- 
tianity, all jumbled together. This is not genius; it is 
madness. Its dramatic effect is not solemnizing or thrill- 
ing; it is for the most part an effect of unreality, and 
sometimes it is an effect of absurdity. It is impossible to 
be moved by dramatic situations which are preposterous 
or distasteful. Here is a man who, in the first act, repre- 
sents the medizval doctrine that no one can be sinless 
unless he be witless, and in the second act has become the 
stainless Knight defying the sorcerer, and in the last act 
dresses and poses as the Christ, with white robe and girdle, 
with face and beard as in the sacred portraits, with all the 
power to forgive the sinning woman and to heal the wounds 
of the world. Was there ever s> monstrous and neces- 
sarily ineffective a conception as this, except it be the 
kindred mons‘rosity of Kundry, a creature now a sort of 
Wandering Jew, now a smiling temptress, and finally a 
penitent Magdalene? No wonder that the charming 
Fraulein Mailhac, who gave to her part all the signifi- 
cance and power it could contain, indicated its character 
by appearing in the first act with black hair, in the second 
with the lightest blonde coloring, and in the third with 
raven tresses again. And what shall we say of the use to 
which she put these tresses? Dismissing all other criti- 
cism, and considering only the dramatic effect, what was 
the impression created by this washing of the hero’s feet 
and wiping them with her hair, as he sat by the well-side, 
a conscious imitation of the traditional figure of the 
Christ? I think it was just what one would expect it to 
be, and just what it ought to be—a dramatic failure. It 
was as well done as is conceivable. Kundry gently un- 
buckles Parsifal’s armor, reverently anoints and bathes his 
feet, gazing from time to time up into his face, and finally 
receiving baptism from him’ and falling prostrate before 
him, a living and beautiful copy of Batoni’s Magdalene. 
But with all this finished art it could not succeed. It was 
not solemn. It was very unreal to those to whom it was 
not very sacrilegious. It was not like the sincere, devout 
drama of Ober-Ammergau. That was worship, while this 
was play-acting. In short, it was just the sort of colos- 
sal mistake which might have been expected of an 
author who should attempt to deal with the Christian 
ideal without sharing the Christian faith. It is well 
known that Wagner for years proposed to himself to 
deal directly with the drama of Christ, and was happily 
diverted to this indirect presentation of it in its mediaeval 
type; but it is not so generally recognized that he brought 
to this undertaking a devotion to the philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer, and attempted to make the twain one flesh. 
No wonder that the issue is neither a real Christ nor a real 
pessimist, but a jumble of traits: a Christ who is a sim- 
pleton ; a magic spear to forgive one sin and a baptism to 
forgive another; the Saviour sinking at the temptress’s 
feet, and saved from her only by the thought of the sin 
from which he is to save another; and, finally, the real 
Saviour, the Grail itself, redeemed by this new Redeemer, 
so that the last word of the drama is, “ Erldsung dem 
Erléser.” What is this but the wildest license playing 
with facts which are to most people sacred, and to all very 
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real and near? It is in vain to call it profound philosophy ; 
it is simply a grotesque heaping-up of the most serious 
incidents of history on the top of the pile of incongruous 
incidents which form the plot. The one clear mark of 
sanity in the dramatic intention is Wagner’s command that 
this mystery-play shall be performed only in Bayreuth. 
Nothing less than the serious and receptive mood of the 
occasion could make its reception endurable to the relig- 
ious mind. 

I confess that my pen trembles as I write these lines. 
If it were on almost any other subject that I was a heretic, 
if it were merely an indictment of the Christian religion that 
I was writing, or a defense of atheism, I should. be calm 
enough, for people in these days discuss such matters 
without acrimony. But the Wagner cult is so absolute, 
and its disciples so sensitive, that any lack of faith would 
surely carry with it a loss of friendships and confidences 
such as the atheist used to bear. I frankly admit that I 
do not dare to sign my name to this hasty letter. Yet I 
do not doubt that what I have written fairly represents 
the general impression of a large proportion of that culti- 
vated audience. I looked in vain for those expressions 
of deep feeling [which have been reported as common. 
Profound and genuine interest and quick response to every 
incident showed intelligent and sustained attention all 
about me. It was a great and absorbing occasion. We 
were thoroughly glad that we had come, and had prepared 
for coming. Yet the net result to many listeners must 
have been a certain wondering why the deeper chord of 
pure emotion had been so slightly stirred. 

BAYREUTH, August I2. 


The Bible and Reason 


By H. Norman Gardiner 


The Reformers appealed from the authority of the 
Church and all human institutions to the authority of the 
Word of God. They rightly held that every merely human 
claim to lordship in things religious was a usurpation, and 
that religious doctrine and practice must be tested ulti- 
mately by the Divine Revelation. But where is this 
regulative Revelation? The Reformers answered: In the 
Scriptures. But the answer contained a problem ; indeed, 
many problems. This assertion itself, what is its author- 
ity? Having discarded the claim of the Church, which 
was once held to justify the assertion, it would of course 
be ridiculous to substitute for it the authority of Luther or 
of any Protestant sect. From the Protestant standpoint, 
the only answer can be that there is no authority by which 
the authority of the Bible can be established beyond the 
Bible itself. But here is a further difficulty. Unless we 
are already convinced of the authority of the Bible, how 
can we take its bare statement as establishing it? And 
if not, by what possible way can it witness to itself? 

The problem cannot be solved dogmatically. Romanism 
is not sanctified by putting on the cloak of Calvin. The 
true Protestant appeals still from all human assertion and 
opinion to the Word of God. 

But while not soluble dogmatically, it is not impossible 
that reflection may cast some light upon the problem. 
Does the problem in the form stated above really exist? 
The answer must be assuredly, No. There is no revela- 
tion of God possible to man which does not involve relation 
to, and therefore the mediation of, the spirit of man. 
When, therefore, it is said that the Bible witnesses to itself, 
this can only mean that its witness is to and in the human 
spirit. It follows necessarily that we have in the latter a 
judge of the former, no less than in the former a guide and 
illumination of the latter. Reason, thus, has its undoubted 
rights in relation to divine revelation. Can they be stated 
in such a way as to recommend them to the acceptance of 
all reasonable men ? 

1. Every one would allow to reason the function of 
grammatical and philological interpretation. We cannot 
understand what the Bible means unless we first under- 
stand what it says. This first task of reason cannot, 
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however, be completely performed without another—the 
critical settlement of the text, with all its difficult prob- 
lems and all our liability toerror. For the accuracy of our 
results there is no absolute standard to which we can 
appeal in either case. All that we can say is that, in 
matters of dispute, the judgment of the most competent 
must be, in reason, preferred. 

2. A second function which is generally conceded to 
reason is the investigation of the composition, intention, 
authorship, date, and the like of the several Biblical books. 
But if this right is conceded in good faith, it cannot again 
be virtually annulled by insisting that the results to be 
reached shall necessarily accord with current traditions. 
This would be to give to tradition a decisive authority 
which the principle allows to sincere and candid investiga- 
tion. There is another prejudice which it would seem all 
reasonable men should seek to remove, and that is that the 
process of the investigation should be controlled by certain 
dogmatic presuppositions. We hear a good deal about 
“believing ” criticism, and the phrase is well enough so far 
as it merely expresses the demand that criticism should be 
sober. But if it means more than this, have we not a right 
to reply that historical results can be reached only by 
historical methods? The questions of criticism are not 
of a kind to be settled by faith at all. They are pri- 
marily questions of fact. Whether the Pentateuchal leg- 
islation is or is not Mosaic is a historical question. The 
question of miracles, from the critical standpoint, is also 
purely a question of historical events. Even the question 
of Biblical infallibility is, in the first instance, a critical 
question ; so that, in fact, all candid defenders of that doc- 
trine admit that the proof of a single error in the Bible 
would be fatal to their claim. But if the principle is thus 
conceded, is it not folly to oppose criticism by dogma, or 
to decry it as “unbelieving”? If its results are unsound, 
they can reasonably be overthrown, not by a criticism which 
is more “ believing,” but only by one which is more thor- 
ough. It is purely a matter of scholarship. If doctrines 
cannot maintain themselves except by force of numbers 
and the usurpation of an authority which is denied to the 
Church of Rome, do they not deserve to be discredited ? 

But the results of reason will, in this field, too, of neces- 
sity be more or less uncertain. In any case, those which 
are scientifically mediated will be better than dogmatic 
judgments which are not scientific at all. Meanwhile, the 
possibility of error in all these matters, and the fact that 
we have not here any objective standard which is not 
equally present in all similar investigations, is conclusive 
proof that the infallibility of the Divine Word cannot be 
dependent on our “ higher” criticism. ; 

3. Athird function of reason in relation to the Bible 
usually allowed by all Protestants is the systematic elabora- 
tion of its doctrine. The action of reason is here, indeed, 
supposed to be merely formal. But a little reflection 
should convince us that itis not really so. The mind is 
never a mere empty capacity. The development of doctrine 
is really a process of interpretation, and in all interpreta- 
tion the mind brings to its objects the whole wealth of its 
acquired knowledge, in the light of which alone it can 
know anything. ‘The history of Christian doctrine itself 
is the most signal witness to this fact. It is the product 
not of one factor alone, the divine; on the contrary, it 
always presupposes relation to the reflective reason of 
cultivated minds, that is, minds conditioned by the culture, 
and more particularly the philosophical culture, of their 
age. The actual development of Christian doctrine under 
other conditions than those furnished by, say, the Platonic 
philosophy in the second century a.p., would be a histori- 
cal inconceivability. Although, now, most Protestant sects 
have adopted the results of the development down to at 
least the seventh century, they yet maintain in principle 
the superior authority of the Scriptures, and thus throw 
out the challenge to each succeeding age to rethink the 
process in the light of its own thought. There can thus 
never be for Protestantism a fixed system of theology. 
Not only may the sum of doctrines be added to, but the 
possibility is always present that the whole system of 
doctrine may be transformed. Here again we have no 
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absolute standard of appeal. 
for discussion. 

4. But supposing that the “ pure” doctrine of Scripture 
is reached in spite, or rather by means, of such mediation, 
does the function of reason ‘Aen cease? Have we ¢hen 
reached that infallible Word of God to which we appealed 
and which, by authoritative right, demands our submis- 
sion? Or is there still a work for reason to do as over 
against the content of the revelation also? 

The objection to such a claim can arise only from one 
of two considerations—either the content of the revelation 
is contrary to reason, or itis abovereason. But the answer 
in the first case is obvious: No rational being can seriously 
believe what he regards as*contrary to reason; that is, as 
irrational or absurd. ‘The answer in the second case, how- 
ever, is equally obvious : What is completely above reason 
may be, for aught we know, also contrary to it. Let it not 
be replied that we must nevertheless believe what the Bible 
teaches, and consequently believe that it is not contrary to 
reason, because it is God’s Word. As we have seen, 
God’s Word can only reveal itself as such through its 
manifestation to our spirits. But to call that a “ revela- 
tion ” which is above the grasp of our spirits is very like 
a lucus a non lucendo. To the degree to which doctrines 
are unintelligible, to that degree, in the same reference, they 
are meaningless. Even a miracle, an incomprehensible 
fact, cannot be a reasonable ground for the recommenda- 
tion of an unintelligible doctrine. But if the doctrine is 
intelligible to some degree, there is good hope that by due 
application of our faculties it may become more so. 

But what, meanwhile, has become of our infallible 
“Word of God” in the Scriptures? If all the processes 
by which we seek to understand the Bible are exposed to 
error, where and how shall we find that guarded citadel of 
truth in which we may rest secure ? 

The difficulty exists only for those who regard the Bible 
asa code. ‘The consciousness of a past generation pro- 
nounced the Bible a code, but it was a subjective con- 
sciousness, and the scholarship of the present declares it 
to have been in error. ‘The “ Word of God” is not letter, 
but spirit, quick and quickening. Its manifestation is in 
the religious life, the progressive development of which is 
its test and the stern judge of our errors respecting it. 
That is the most inspired of God which is most inspiring 
to the best life in man, to godlikeness; that is the true 
revelation of God which reveals God, spirit to spirit—the 
archetype of what is most essential and worthy in the 
human spirit. That we find this “ Word” in the Bible can 
no more be doubted by the trained religious mind than the 
presence of truth in Nature can be doubted by the trained 
scientific mind. We may confidently appeal, then, from 
all human authority to the “ Word of God ” in the Script- 
ures, not, however, as a mechanical compilation of texts, 
but as the record of a religious history possessing perspec- 
tive in which God’s Spirit reveals itself as spiritual, the 
source of Truth and Justice and the gracious Power redeem- 
ing men from their bondage to sin. 

Recent discussion has made this question of the function 
of reason in relation to the Bible very prominent in the 
Evangelical Churches. The case of Professor Briggs is 
only an instance. The first thing to be decided, of course, 
is whether the views held accord with the recognized stand- 
ards of the Church. But back of that is the broader 
question by which ultimately the Church itself must be 
judged. The Church is on trial; and it is not its enemies 
but its best friends who would urge it to ponder those 
weighty words of one of the greatest of modern thinkers: 
“When religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity, 
and law behind its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion 
against themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere 
respect which reason yields only to that which has been 
able to bear the test of its free and open scrutiny.” Or, if 


The truth is always open 


Kant be not heeded, let us at least listen to the words of 
the Master, who declared, not, “ Thy word is the Bible,” 
or “ Thy word is the creed,” but “Thy word is 7ruth.” 

‘‘ For we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the 
free.” 

SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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Epictetus as a Realist 
By Frederic M. Bird 


According to popular opinion, the Stoics were stern 
idealists. And they were in a way, eschewing materialistic 
schemes, musing much on high things which were some- 
what beyond them, and evolving some dogmas which on 
analysis appear to be of small value except as curiosities. 
But the later and nobler brethren of the school were prac- 
tical Socratists, and Socratism meant hard-pan. - Their 
heads and hearts might take excursions into upper air for 
refreshment, but they did not forget that their feet were 
on the ground—often stony and rough, and at times 
unpleasantly muddy. That most pathetic figure of pagan- 
ism, the Emperor Marcus, knew the world well, as he had 
daily need todo. As to externals he was disillusioned— 
never man more so—for he had studied his Romans: 
“‘ Never hope to realize Plato’s republic,” he wrote, “ or to 
force men into thinking wisely or living well.” And so, not 
wishing to sink as low as those about him, he clung to his 
principles as a Christian clings to the cross. ‘What is 
able to comfort and exalt a man? One thing, and only one ; 
Philosophy.” And, having that, he discharged his duties 
in a way that would have amazed people if they had not 
been used for twenty years to the elder Antonine, and 
gave us (meaning them only for himself) a set of precepts 
which, for minuteness of practical detail no less than for 
loftiness of spirit, have rarely been paralleled. On several 
important topics—as social obligation, disinterestedness, 
and charity—his maxims march step for step with those of 
the Gospel. If Realism means to observe and accept the 
facts, and arrange yourself accordingly, here was Realism 
of a good sort. 

Marcus never mentions Seneca, and no wonder. He was 
ashamed of a Stoic who could say one thing and do 
another; whose philosophy consisted of large phrases and 
fine theories, to be acted on only when convenient ; who 
preferred virtue so long as it did not interfere with cakes 
and ale. This, in the view of the sincerest of men, was 
to be a charlatan and a failure ; no realist, nor yet a sound 
idealist, was Nero’s tutor. But the good monarch held in 
reverent regard, as elder brother and master, one at the 
other extreme of the social scale. If Epictetus seems of 
less fine grain than Marcus, rougher and harder in fiber, 
that may be accounted for by the varying pressure of 
environment. Maurice, with his own exquisite insight into 
human souls, says that these two elect heathens approached 
the problem of existence from different sides, and worked 
out their salvation each according to his especial need: 
“the slave sought and found the secret of inward freedom, 
the emperor sought and found the secret of self-rule.” One 
said to himself continually, “ I am the equal of my betters ;” 
the other, “I must be kind to my dependents, and teach 
them or bear with them.” But never was man saner, 
sturdier, manlier than Epictetus. Rough on the surface, 
he was rich and ripe inside. How open-eyed he was, how 
wise with the wisdom of both worlds! And if he held 
this present one in small esteem, it was not from ignorance, 
but from knowledge of its views and ways. 

The few traditions of Epictetus’s life, if not true, are at 
least well invented, and show the impression made by 
his strong and healthy character on an unbelieving age. 
His master Epaphroditus was amusing himself one day by 
twisting his slave’s leg in some instrument of torture. “ If 
you go on,” the victim observed, judicially, “ you'll break 
it.” He did go on, and presently the bone snapped. 
“There! I told you you’d break it,” he said, and went 
cheerfully lame through life. His great repute in later 
years implied no corresponding fortune; but one day a 
pupil was unusually generous, and the sage, lessons over, 
strolled through the streets of Rome, gazing with a child’s 
delight into the shop windows, and jingling the sesterces 
in his pocket. He bought a fine new lamp, and carried it 
in triumph to his cabin outside the walls, thinking that now 
he would have a better light to study by. His furniture, 
according to old cuts, was a table and a chair; depositing 
his treasure on the one, he sat down on the other, and fell 
into a brown study ora doze. A thief, passing, pressed into 
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the open door, and carried off the only thing worth steal- 
ing. Epictetus awaked, looked for his prize where he had 
placed it, realized the situation at once, and chuckled, “ Aha! 
he’ll be nicely fooled when he comes again, for there’ll be 
only the old earthen lamp to take!” Reminiscences like 
these (or inventions if you will, for they were accepted as 
expressing the man) are as eloquent as his noblest dis- 
courses. Here was a philosopher who lived after his phi- 
losophy, a man simple, strong, and straightforward, who 
had chosen his path with full understanding of f7o and con, 
and kept in it, caring only for realities, and very little for 
mere semblances, fashions, and names. 

Yet some of his points have been thought strained and 
unpractical (in the style of Seneca and the Greek profes- 
sors), as when he tells his pupils that they must speak the 
truth and shame the devil, stand by their principles and 
let the casual tyrant do what he likes; if he cuts their 
heads off, why, that is nothing at all. This may sound a 
little extreme to us, who are unfamiliar with tyrants and 
very familiar with the importance of keeping safe our 
precious persons. But consider a little. Epictetus meant 
this: If you put the body above the soul, that is one posi- 
tion. If you put the soul above the body, you stand with 
the Stoics and with the Gospel: you believe in higher 


_things, and hence in compensations for earthly losses. 


“When you are summoned before any of the great, re- 
member that there is One above who looks into your 
thoughts and observes your actions. He asks you: ‘In 
the schools, what did you use to call confiscation and im- 
prisonment and torture and death ?’ 

“<*T? I called them indifferent things. 

““« What things were of real importance ?’ 

““¢ Only things dependent on my own will.’ 

“« Tell me, too, what appeared to be the good of man?” 

“* Rectitude of will, and to understand the appearances 
of things.’ 

“ «What his end ?” 

“*To follow Thee.’ 

“* Do you say the same things now?’ 

“(Here imagine a pause, while the pupil examines his 
heart. Then he looks up, and says solemnly :) ‘ Yes, I 
do say the same even now.’ 

“¢ Well, then, go in, and fear nothing.” 

Now, anybody whose reading goes beyond the newspaper 
and the dime novel would be likely to call that sublime. 
I maintain that, spoken as and when it was, it is no less no- 
bly practical, and realistic even in the common literary sense 
of the word, for it suggests a picture, startling to our peace- 
ful minds, of the times in one of their agreeable aspects— 
the times when law was subservient to a despot’s will, 
when no man’s life and no woman’s honor was safe, when 
those who cared for their souls had to think lightly of this 
life, and to hold loosely by all things in it. In those times 
and that hard, pagan society, Epictetus was God’s prophet; 
a secular prophet, if you will, but the post could have been 
held by no mere ascetic devotee or dreaming idealist. To 
pass from the occasions of his discourses to their matter, 
how nobly modern and catholic he was! How grandly he 
insists on freedom and brotherhood! “If Czsar had 
adopted thee, how proud thy looks would be! And shall 
it not ennoble thee to know thyself a son of God ?” 

I return to one text of his which strikes the keynote of 
all science, of all intellectual growth and attainment—“ to 
understand the phenomena, the appearances of things :” 
this, with its moral complement, makes “ the good of man.” 
Here is the motto of Realism. Not, perhaps, of that which 
sometimes passes under the name nowadays; which says, 
“ Let us note carefully the crockery and dish-pans, the pat- 
tern of carpets and wall-paper, the fashion of a dress, and 
the precise shape of a nose—and let us stop there.” Nay, 
brethren ; of what avail are these trivialities, except as 
they express or indicate something behind? If they are 
“appearances,” let us study to “understand” them, to 
find out what they mean; and if they mean nothing, if 
they are in no real relation to brains and souls, let them 
serve their base uses and perish, for you cannot immortal- 
ize them. There are matters enough worth studying, and 
the business of Realism is with these realities. 
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On the Piazza 
By Edward Everett Hale 





. |F you do not talk in riddles !” 

“No one talks in riddles,” I said. 
“We talk the language of the country. 
If you do not understand that, it is not 
our fault.” 

“ But just now you called this road 
Ben Franklin’s road, and I am sure that 
yesterday somebody called it Queen Anne’s road. What 
had Ben Franklin to do with Queen Anne ?” 

“He had this much to do with her, that he rode over 
the highway which became a highway under her rule. 
Will you please to remember that you are in Kingstown, 
and that Kingstown is so called because it is a principal 
part of the King’s province? Will you please to remem- 
ber, in your rank democracy, that you and yours once lived 
under a King, and were loyal to him? Nowthis King, his 
name it was Charles the Second, and he left no children. 
But he did leave a brother, and his brother acted very 
badly, and was sent about his business, as perhaps you have 
heard. And he left a sister, as perhaps you have heard, 
and she and her husband were king and queen, as perhaps 
you have heard. And they died without any child, but 
this ex-king had a daughter, as perhaps you have heard. 
And her name it was Anne, and she reigned, and reigned 
to the great glory of the Protestant succession, as perhaps 
you have heard. Now it was in her day and generation 
that the road became the Queen’s Road, and we call it 
affectionately the Queen’s Road until this day.” 

“You say, ‘it became.’ Pray, what was it before ?” 

“What was it before? Ask Robert, yonder. He will 
tell you, as he told me the other day, that it was the 
Indians’ trail ‘when they went from New York to Boston.’ 
It is true that Boston and New York existed only poten- 
tially, as my Presbyterian friends would say. But the trail 
existed, and it was predestined that the trail should go 
from Boston to New York, and from Boston to New York 
it goes now. Now, Queen Anne, or the people who did 
her work, understood that there must be a road from Bos- 
ton to New York, and they took the old Indian trail. 
Now, this Indian trail wound along so far inland that they 
did not have to swim when they came to the locks or inlets 
like Perch Cove yonder, or Trustem’s Bay below here ; 
and, on the other hand, it kept as near the sea as it might, 
so that they should not have to toil over these hills which 
were left that fine day when the second glacial wave 
receded.” 

“Glacial wave receded? You talk as if you were pres- 
ent at the foundation of the world!” 

“No, I was not present; but if you had gone to Oberlin 
and studied New Testament Greek with Dr. Wright—and 
you might have done a great deal worse—and caught 
him off hours or on a holiday, he would have told you that 
the second glacial wave stopped here, and left this very hill 
that you are sitting on, among other things. And it left a 
great deal of rough country, as you shall see when you go 
to walk with us to-morrow. Now, these Indians had some 
sense, and when they were walking from Boston to New 
York—that is, from the possible Boston to the possible 
New York—they kept off the hills as well as they could, 
and, as I said, they kept off the sea as well as they could. 
So they made the road which now goes from the Newport 
ferry south and west till it becomes the Bowery.” 

The next question was, “ Pray, what has this to do 
with Dr. Franklin?” To which the answer was evident: 

“Ben Franklin organized the American post-office. 
Now, the American post-office had no route more impor- 
tant than the route from Boston to New York. Accord- 
ingly, Ben Franklin arranged that a man called a post- 
tider should leave the ferry yonder, beyond Tower Hill, 
and should ride with such letters as the merchants of Bos- 
ton could send down to Newport, and as the Newport post- 
master had sent across the ferry, till he came into Con- 
necticut, and so till he came to your grand Bowery, and 














delivered all these letters in New York. For all which the 
country was more obliged to Ben Franklin than it knew; 
for probably in that arrangement of his was the real be- 
ginning of the union of which we are all so proud to-day. 
What is perhaps more to the purpose, when Ben Franklin 
came on occasionally to visit his old mother, he came by this 
road. When he went, he went in a little sloop by water 
from Providence to New York. But that passage was a long 
one, and in after days he was much more in the habit of 
going by land. There are proud traditions in the better 
houses between here and New York of his visits at one or 
the other as he came on. So it is that somewhere be- 
tween here and New Haven is placed the traditional story 
of Ben Franklin’s horse and the oysters.” 

“Why, what has a horse to do with oysters?” said Polly, 
who up to this time had only been watching humming- 
birds, and was quite indifferent to this grave historical con- 
versation. 

“ That the ballad shall tell you, Polly. Oliver, here, will 
repeat it to you. I made him learn it for ‘a piece’ at 
school.” 

So Oliver repeated the words : 


Franklin one night, cold freezing to the skin, 
Stopped on his journey at a public inn: 
Rejoiced, perceives the kindling flames arise ; 
But, luckless sage, he sees with distant eyes : 
A motley crew monopolize the heat— 

Each firm as Banquo’s ghost retains his seat. 


*“ Ho!” cries the Doctor, never at a loss; 

“ Landlord, a peck of oysters for my horse !” 

“Your horse eat oysters ?” cries the wondering host. 
« Give him a peck; you'll see they won’t be lost.” 
The crowd, astonished, rush into the stall— 

“ A horse eat oysters—what—with shells and all!” 


Meanwhile our traveler, as the rest retire, 

Picks the best seat at the deserted fire— 

A place convenient for the cunning elf 

To roast his oysters, and to warm himself. 

The host returned: “ Your horse won’t éat them, sir.” 
“Won't eat good oysters? he’s a simple cur. 

I know who will,” he adds, in merry mood. 

“Hand them to me; a horse don’t know what’s good!” 


“T am fond of saying that this all happened at Willow 
Dell yonder. For, a hundred and thirty years ago, when 
Franklin was coming and going here, Willow Dell was a 
snug house of entertainment, where the hospitable people 
took care of travelers. You can see by the curve at the 
door to this day how the horses swept up there, and I 
remember when, the old tavern stable was standing.” 

“Well, is the story true, then, grandpapa ?” 

“My dear child, it ought to be true by this time, for it 
has been told for at least two thousand years. They tell 
me something of the sort is told in the Gesta Romanorum, 
which is fourteen hundred years old, and that it can be traced 
back from that into Greek literature. But Franklin was 
well read, and I do not see why he should not have tried 
the experiment as they tried it. I tried to find who wrote 
the ballad which Oliver has just repeated to you, and I 
could get no farther back than 1817, when it appeared in 
the “ Connecticut Courant,” in which a good many good 
things have appeared, even before Mr. Warner’s day. But 
our local version here is more rollicking :” 


It was Mr. Benjamin Franklin, a-carrying of the mail, 
(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s brother.) 
He had to be at Newport Friday morning without fail, 
(Sing rather, t’other, pother, fuss and bother.) 
When passing Trustom Pond, as he rode with might and main, 
He was soaked to the skin by the thunder and the rain ; 
And when he came to Dead Man’s Brook his pony stumbled in, 
And tumbled Mr. Franklin off and soaked him through again. 
(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s mother.) 


“ Speed up,’ "he cried, “and bring me to the Inn at Willow 
Dell;’ 
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(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s cousin.) 
“Ben Seegar there shall give you oats and Hiram groom you 
well.” 
(Sing ten, eleven, twelve, a baker’s dozen.) 
So quick they strode along the road, and here he entered in, 
But first, of course, he left his horse all wetted to the skin. 
But lo! so many people were around the landlord’s fire 
That he was forced to stand outside, and couldn’t come no 
nigher. 
(Sing five and four and two and one’s a dozen.) 


“ Good friend,” said Mr. Franklin, as if it were of course, 
(Sing Trustom Bay and lobster-claw and clam-shell,) 

‘«‘ ] wish that you would give a peck of oysters to my horse,” 
(Sing lobster-claw and pickerel and clam-shell.) 

The landlord heard without a word, and, quick as he was able, 

He shelled the fish and took the dish of oysters to the stable ; 

And with surprise in all their eyes, the people left the stranger, 

And crossed the yard in tempest hard to crowd around the 

manger. 

Ben Franklin he cared not to see, but took the warmest seat, 

And hung his coat above the fire and sat and dried his feet. 
(Sing centipede and crocodile and bomb-shell.) 


Five minutes more and through the door came Mr. Landlord 
swearing, 
(Sing Oliver, Tom Nopes, and Benjamin Seegar,) 
And after him came all the folks a-wondering and a-staring, 
(Sing Oliver, Queen Moll, and Colonel Wager.) 
“Your horse won’t touch the oysters, sir, altho’ they’re fresh 
and new, sir.” 
« He won't?” asked Mr. Franklin; “ that’s no offense to you, sir. 
You see, he doesn’t know what’s good; but if he don’t, I do, 
sir !” 
(Sing rheumatiz and gout and shaking ager.) 
« If he had tried your oysters fried he might not then refuse ’em ; 
But I will sit and toast my feet while Mistress Bowers stews 


*em.”’ 


“And we have a local version as well of Queen Anne’s 
taking gold of the Indian road. I am afraid, however, it 
is not much more authentic than the Franklin story. For, 
as you will see when I read it to you, it introduces a son 
of Roger Williams, who is a purely mythical person. All 
the same, it gives a good enough description of the fight 
which took place around the poor Queen’s bed when the 
Catholic Church on the one side and the English Church 
on the other were fighting for the possession of her soul :” 


Old Queen Anne, she lay a-dying, 
Oh, sad to see, 

On her silver bedstead lying, 

While the golden sands are flying, 
Ah, weary me! 


On her right the priest is kneeling, 
With his Latin prayer 

To the queen of heaven appealing, 

That this queen, whose life is stealing 

Far from earth or earthly feeling, 
May quickly name her heir. 


At her left the bishop praying, 
And the words he said: 
“ Recollect, Great God, the wonder 
When her fleets with bolt of thunder 
Drove the wicked Papists under, 
And their armies fled.” 


Sudden steps surprise the palace !— 

Vain the sentry at the wall is ;— 

The Messenger upsets the chalice !— 
Roger Williams’ son 

Scornfully upsets the chalice, 

And defies the churchman’s malice. 

He has words to cheer the dying 

On her silver bedstead lying. 

Hear him in her chamber crying 
That her work is done. 


O’er the dying queen he bended, 
Screaming in her ear, 
“ Great Queen Anne, your road is mended, 
From the floods the track’s defended, 
All your money is expended, 
But the task has been well ended, 
And the road is there. 


“ From Block-house on Tower Hill,” 
(Screaming in her ear,) 
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“ By Willow Dell to Perryville, 

By Loisha’s home to Cross’s Mill, 

Queen Anne’s road is built with skill,— 
Tell me if you hear !” 


See the Queen’s dim eyeballs glisten, 
Rising in her bed; 

How her frail form bends to listen 
To the words he said. 

“ Williams, say those words again ! 

Those are words that conquer pain. 

All the work explain—explain— 

Say again—say—say—again—” 
And the Queen is dead. 


Rose the bishop from his kneeling, 

Ceased the priest from his appealing 
To the Holy Rood, : 

Vain was Satan’s thunderous levin, 

To her failure pardon’s given, 

For Queen Anne has gone to heaven 
On the old Queen’s Road. 


Polly is just at the age when young people think that 
the world hinges on its poetry, as perhaps it does. And 
at this point she asked if the history of the Queen’s Road 
could all be told in ballads. For her part, she believed 
that was the proper way to tell a story. 

I could only give her, for her present comfort, the 
ballad of Anne Hutchinson, also from the pen of a local 
poet. 

ANN HUTCHINSON’S EXILE 


“ Home, home—where’s my baby’s home? 
Here we seek, there we seek, my baby’s home to find. 
Come, come, come, my baby, come! 
We found her home, we lost her home, and home is far behind. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home !” 


The baby clings, the mother sings, the pony stumbles on ; 

The father leads the beast along the tangled, muddy way ; 
The boys and girls trail on behind ; the sun will soon be gone, 
And starlight bright will take again the place of sunny day. 

“ Home, home—where’s my baby’s home ? 
Here we seek, there we seek, my baby’s home to find. 
Come, come, come, my baby, come! 
We found her home, we lost her home, and home is far behind. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home!” 


The sun goes down behind the lake, the night fogs gather chill, 
The children’s clothes are torn, and the children’s feet are sore. 
“ Keep on, my boys; keep on, my girls, till all have passed the 
hill, 
Then ho, my girls, and ho, my boys, for fire and sleep once 
more !” 
And all the time she sings to the baby on her breast, 
“Home, my darling, sleep, my darling, find a place for rest ; 
Who gives the fox his burrow will give my bird a nest. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home!” 


He lifts the mother from the beast, the hemlock boughs they 
spread, 
And make the baby’s cradle sweet with fern leaves and with 
bays. 
The baby and her mother are resting on their bed, 
He strikes the flint, he blows the spark, and sets the twigs 
ablaze. 
“Sleep, my child, sleep, my child! 
Baby, find her rest, 
Here beneath the gracious skies, upon her father’s breast; 
Who gives the fox his burrow will give my bird her rest. 
Come, come, with her mother, come! 
Home, home, find my baby’s home !” 


The guardian stars above the trees their loving vigil keep ; 
The cricket sings her lullaby, the whippoorwill his cheer. 
The father knows his Father’s arms are round them as they 
sleep ; 
The mother knows that in His arms her darling need not fear. 
“ Home, home, my baby’s home is here; 
With God we seek, with God we find the place for baby’s 
rest. 
Hist, my child, list, my child! angels guard us here. 
The God of heaven is here to make and keep my birdie’s nest. 
Home, home, here’s my baby’s home!” 
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The Home 
The True Legacy 


There sometimes goes out of this life a character so 
finished, so complete, that one looks with envy at the chil- 
dren who inherit as a legacy the memory of such a parent. 
We hear a great deal of the moral education of children ; 
the greatest moral educator in the home is the character of 
the parents. If children know only truth, honor, the law 
of kindness in the home, it gives them their standards; it 
makes the foot-rule by which men and women are meas- 
ured ; it represents the only world in which they could 
live. It is commonly said that the child who hears only 
the purest English at home would speak only the purest 
English if he never opened a grammar. Is it not equally 
true that if a child found in the home the same exactness in 
morals and ethics that is demanded in language, he would 
be as strongly protected against contamination in the one 
case as.in the other? But how many parents hold them- 
selves as rigidly to the grammar of morals as they do to 
the grammar of language ? 

Death is sometimes spoken of as a robber. It cannot 
be, if it leaves to us an ideal that has stood the test of 
life. When the silence we call death comes to one who 
has lived a rounded life, whose purpose has been to give 
impulse to higher, nobler living to all within reach of his 
influence, there is left a legacy more valuable than crowns. 
When children in the full knowledge of manhood and 
womanhood can say “my father,” “my mother,” knowing 
that it will bring to the listener’s mind an ideal man or 
woman ; that the vision will rouse, if only for the moment, 
a desire for a higher purpose in life, no kingdom conferred 
by inheritance can offer the joy that knowledge brings. 
If only for this, is not the effort for character worth the 
struggle to gain it? 

The strongest incentive to character-building is the 
example of those whom we love. Every boy, while his 
knowledge is confined to his home, sees a hero in his 
father; every girl believes her father the finest type of 
man; “mother” represents to the children the perfect 
woman. Can money, or place, or power, gained by the 
sacrifice of truth or honor, ever compensate a child for 
the loss of perfect trust in the character of a parent? 

When death comes to a life crowned with honor 
and the influence that, like incense, comes as a tribute to 
an honorable life, love is grieved, but the promise to 
such is too rich, too inspiring, for death to leave more than 
a shadow. But when death enters, and the children 
sit with the knowledge that the influence of that life 
has been for evil, then the bitterness of death is known 
and felt, even if the knowledge of that broken life is known 
only to the children; to say “ my father” or “ my mother ” 
and blush in one’s soul at the thought of what these words 
repreresent, robs life of its possibilities of joy or hap- 
piness. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, .. . 
for their works do follow them.” The children follow in 
the paths made and kept luminous because father and 
mother have walked in them. 
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To such persons as use salt-sifters it is recommended to mix 
corn-starch with the salt in the proportion of one teaspoonful of 
the former to five of the latter. This will prevent packing in 
damp weather, as the starch absorbs the moisture and retains it 
away from the salt. This should be pasted in the hat of every- 
body frequenting Nantucket, where, of all places, the salt seems 
to present the most solidified front. 
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The Villagers of Ober-Ammergau 
By Maria Porter Brace 


In speaking of the village life of Ober-Ammergau it is 
difficult to say whether the Passion Play is the cause or 


» the effect of the usual daily occupations of the people. 


The art of wood-carving, for example, is intimately asso- 
ciated with their active religious life. The climate of their 
Alpine valley has, however, had much to do with the 
choice of trades and arts among the villagers. The long 
winters and the short summers make agriculture of small 
importance, while the dense woods and the rich mountain 
pastures have made many peasants wood-cutters and herds- 
men. Wood-cutting and wood-carving are, however, the 
two most important industries in Ober-Ammergau. At 
one time the making of children’s toys, the copying of 
animals, the sheep and cattle of the hills, was an impor- 
tant part of the carver’s work, but that has gradually given 
place to the carving of crucifixes and life-size ecclesiastical 
groups. One of the best illustrations of the naive devo- 
tional spirit of the carver is shown in the graphic story of 
the Nativity executed in wood. The manger (die Arif/e, 
as it is called) is always placed in the church during 
Christmas festivities. The more mature work of the wood- 
carver is to be seen in the groups around the altars of the 
church, and in the shrines which one meets throughout 
the village and the valley. 

Father Daisenberger, the parish priest of Ober-Ammer- 
gau, mentions in his history of the parish the names of 
certain families among whom art traditions—especially 
those of the carver—have been most constantly preserved. 
Among them we recognize the well-known names of Lang, 
Twink, and Mayer. Representatives of these families 
have long been prominent among the dramatis persone of 
the Passion Play. The three men who, since 1850, have 
played the part of Christus have been carvers of cruci- 
fixes, and Joseph Mayer, who has given himself for the 
third time to the sacred réle, is the thirteenth son of a 
wood-carver. ‘There is a quaint legend in the Mayer fam- 
ily which illustrates very aptly how the art of the carver 
aids or supplements the art of the sacred player. Accord- 
ing to village tradition, it was an old witch of the moun- 
tain, the “ Kofel-wife,”’ who brought to the sons and 
daughters of Ammergau their newly born brothers and 
sisters. Upon the ¢hirteenth visit of the Kofel-wife to the 
Mayers, the old father was inclined to murmur. But she 
rebuked the care-worn man for his complaints, saying that 
the whole world would some day know his youngest child, 
Joseph. The child’s first intelligent gaze was fixed upon 
the figures of Christ on the cross which his father so skill- 
fully executed, and his first playthings were his father’s 
carving tools. When he was five years old came the 
‘Passion Year,” and little Mayer was one of the many 
children who join with the crowd in singing the beautiful 
choral, “ Hail to Thee, O David’s Son!” in the first scene 
of the play. 

So energetic and realistic was his action, and so seraph- 
like his voice, that the villagers whispered, “ Little Mayer 
will surely some day play the Christus!” At the next 
representation of the play, Mayer, as one of the chorus, 
attracted much attention for his noble declamation and his 
beautiful voice. Meantime the youth, inheriting his 
father’s gifts, became an expert and devout carver of cruci- 
fixes. At twenty-five, so imbued was he with the spirit of 
his Master, through the influence of the sacred drama and 
the hardly less sacred profession of the wood-carver, that 
he was unanimously chosen to fulfill the duty of represent- 
ing Christ in the Passion Play. The prophecy of the 
Kofel-wife has this year been fulfilled, for all the world now 
identifies Joseph Mayer with the Christus of Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

The Twinks have also been known for centuries as skill- 
ful carvers and admirable players, painters, or musicians. 
The name Lang occurs twelve times in the list of the 
dramatis persone for 1890; ten times among the players, 
once in the chorus, and once as the drawing-master and 
director of the tableaux. ‘The réle of Caiaphas, the High 
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Priest, has been four times played by Burgomaster Lang ; 
it is a réle which seems naturally to belong to a village 
leader. The part of Mary, the mother of Jesus, was ad- 
mirably played last summer by the Burgomaster’s daughter, 
Rosa Lang. It is pleasant to think that, now that her 
sacred duty is done, Rosa, who has long been betrothed, 
has become a happy bride. As no married woman is 
allowed to take part in the play, the wedding-day was post- 
poned until after the “ Passion Year” of 1890. 

The hereditary influences of village life have culminated 
in the character of Joseph Daisenberger, the parish priest 
of Ober-Ammergau. As every one knows, the great work 
of his life was the revision of the Passion Play. The 
masterly simplicity of the present text, both in structure 
and in diction, is due to the work of Daisenberger. He 
not only wrote for his people in his library, but he taught 
them, from year to year, the most perfect conception of the 
great roles. As a means to this end, he revived, in 1875, 
the so-called “School of the Cross.” It was originally 
the performance, on certain fast-days, of single acts of the 
Passion Play. Under the supervision of Father Daisen- 
berger, a short version of the whole play was acted in the 
“ School of the Cross.” The Old Testament themes treated 
in the tableaux were, however, transformed into action, 
while the scenes from the New Testament became the sub- 
ject of tableaux. The transposition was a very ingenious 
way of familiarizing the people with the great subject of 
the Passion Play without making it trite by constant and 
exact rehearsal. The “ School of the Cross” is now sup- 
plemented by a “ Practice Theater,” where secular plays are 
also given. Among others, Schiller’s “ William Tell” has 
been played, and the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, translated 
by Daisenberger. The priest was a good teacher, as well as 
an accomplished scholar. He knew that tongues must be 
smooth-filed, voices attuned, and bodies trained, in order to 
make the “ artistic and religious movements ” of the Passion 
Play coincide. Thus the “School of the Cross,” with the 
“ Practice Theater,” forms a conservatory ofjsacred acting, 
where, during the decade, the older players are kept in 
training and the younger receive their first lessons. The 
picture of the venerable Daisenberger, who for thirty years 
was the faithful “ soul-keeper” of his people, is a beautiful 
one. “I undertook the work,” he writes, “with the best 
will, for the love of my Divine Redeemer, and with only 
one object in view, namely, the edification of the Christian 
world.” Surely that end has been nobly accomplished ! 
Since 1860 Daisenberger’s text and his teachings have 
been admirably followed by a devoted people. Long may 
they guard the inheritance left them by their ideal parish 
priest, a man so “rich in holy thought and work”! So 
long will the Passion Play remain the consistent product 
of Ammergau home life, and reanimate the dying faith of 
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The Clever Woman’s Call 


People who generalize say that women have no sense of 
honor in business ; that women will do with perfect non- 
chalance of mind and manner that which even a mean 
man would hesitate to do. We know this is not true of 
all women ; but it is, unfortunately, true of some. Doubt- 
less this is due to their entire ignorance of the ethics 
observed in the business world. The broader a woman’s 
education, the wider her experience, the surer she is to 
recognize that she is only a very small part of the universe. 
She learns that her will or wish is not the oracle for which 
the world is waiting ; that if she does not respect certain 
unwritten laws she will sooner or later find herself an Ish- 
mael in the business world. 

We all know there are women who have an innate sense 
of honor; who instinctively hold to the standards that 
honorable men and women have established. But with 
shame women are compelled to acknowledge that too often 
women even of intelligence and of social opportunity are 
guilty of acts that cast reflections on the whole sex. 

There appeared less than a year ago in The Christian 
Union a short article entitled “A New Business for 
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Women.” It was the account of a clever woman seeing a 
need, and, needing employment, adapting herself at once to 
the condition, and securing, not all that she could do, but 
enough to show her that she had not made a mistake. 
The article aroused an astonishing amount of interest—at 
least fifty letters of inquiry were received, and several calls 
were made at the office to learn more of the worker and 
the work. 

This week, after months of activity, the clever woman 
called to express ‘her appreciation of the article in the 
paper, and to tell of one incident. 

While at a summer resort the clever woman received 
four letters from one woman in New York, within a short 
time. The tone of the letters was so imperative that the 
clever woman greatly feared she had lost a valuable cus- 
tomer by her absence, and in consequence spent some 
very uncomfortable hours. The letters only expressed an 
intense desire to meet the clever woman for business 
reasons. Hurrying through her engagement, the clever 
woman returned to New York very tired, but that must not 
be considered; her correspondent, who by this time, in 
imagination, represented hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
business, must be attended to. 

Early the next morning the clever woman started to 
find her correspondent. She was rather surprised to find 
that the Imperative lived on the fourth floor of an apartment- 
house that had no elevator. She toiled patiently up the 
stairs, and was ushered into a six-by-nine parlor, the furni- 
ture of which indicated people in moderate circumstances. 
Why the Imperative should have wanted her services, 
which would be required only by people having valuable 
possessions in household goods, the clever woman could 
not discover. At last the Imperative appeared. She 
began the conversation by expressing impatience at the 
long delay, told of going to the clever woman’s house and 
how annoyed she was at not finding her at home, and 
then plunged into a sea of interrogation points. 

How did the clever woman get clients? How did she 
begin? Where did she get her assistants? How much 
did she pay them? How much did she charge for her 
own services? How much could she make? By this 
time the clever woman was dizzy, and felt that she must 
bring the interview to a focus. She asked the Imperative 
when she would need her, and what she wanted done. 

“Mercy! I don’t want to engage you, but I am going 
into the same business myself, and I wanted to know all 
about it.” 

There was nothing more to say. 

The Imperative represents a type of woman. By her 
pushing, aggressive temperament the world sees much of 
her, and all women suffer because of the existence of the 
Imperative and her prototype. She will disappear under 
the influence of education, which will put into her posses- 
sion tools that will support her, as well as develop her 
perceptions so that she may distinguish between meum et 
tunm. 

The clever one’s comment expresses what is, or should 
be, the true attitude of honorable women : 

“The world is big enough for both of us, but I wish 
she had told me frankly in the beginning.” 


<.) 
A Useful Baby 


Rich and rare are some of the items that appear in the 
society columns of the New York dailies, but seldom has 
this item been surpassed: “A delightful and beautiful 
reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. John Blank at their 
cottage last Sunday evening in honor of the baptism of 
their baby, which took |place Sunday morning in Trinity 
Church.” Perhaps babies will find a more hearty welcome 
among a certain set in the fashionable world if they can 
be utilized as a social opportunity. 


%& 


I envy no man that knows more than myself, but pity them 
that know less.— Sir Thomas Browne. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union of August 1 contained an article entitled 
“Children’s Associates,” which calls for a word of comment. 
The spirit of it is so unlike the spirit of Christ that it causes both 
pain and surprise. It is disappointing when one considered a 
Christian teacher should place the “ future social position” of a 
child above the present observance of the golden rule, or of 
Christian courtesy. One is quoted with apparent approval as 
saying that she cannot continue to send her daughter to a cer- 
tain school, though the teaching is admirable, because the father 
of one girl is a butcher, another a letter-carrier, and a third a 
saloon-keeper. The girls themselves might be all that one could 
desire, but the class of society represented by their fathers could 
not be tolerated by this Pharisaic lady. My acquaintance with 
the classes named is very slight, but from the knowledge I have 
of a few letter-carriers it seems hardly fair to class them with 
saloon-keepers ; they are respectable and useful members of 
society, while the latter class are neither. I know of one letter- 
carrier who teaches a Bible class, and another who superintends 
a Sunday-school. Would Christ, think you, turn away from the 
children “ of butchers, letter-carriers, and saloon-keepers”? To 
quote further, “ Children are inveterate democrats, and social dis- 
tinctions are to them a sealed book.” Would it not be well for 
the followers of Christ to “ become as little children”? There 
are few ways of reaching the saloon-keeper or of elevating his 
family, but if it can be done through his children, is it not worth 


trying? If The Christian Union approves the teaching of 

the article in question, then I have not understood its spirit in 

the past. L. O. S. 
CLEVELAND. 


Dear Christian Union : 

“*T cannot continue to send my daughter to Miss B.’s school,’ 
said a mother regretfully. ‘The teaching is admirable, but I 
do not like the class of pupils. There is one girl there who is 
the daughter of a butcher, the father of another is a letter- 
carrier, while a third is the child of a saloon-keeper. Zhe girls 
themselves may be all any one could desire, but now that 
my daughter is at an impressionable age, I do not wish her to 
select her bosom friends from the class of society represented 
by butchers, letter-carriers, and saloon-keepers.’” (The italics 
are mine.) 

Shade of Robert Burns! Can it be possible that the daughter 
of an American indorses such sentiments? 

Is it all a mistake, then? Is meat really more than life, and 
raiment than the body? Corae, 


Mrs. W.H.C.: 

_ DEAR MApAM—lIf you want to rid your house of rats effect- 
ively and cheaply, get of your grocer some common chloride of 
lime (such as is used in disinfecting) and scatter it very freely 
about the attic of your house. Then, if you have no holes in 
attic floor near chimney or sides of tie house—up which the 
saree some and put the chloride of lime in them 
reely. : 

A few days will drive them to the next floor—then repeat 
process for each floor, until finally you get them to the cellar; and 
when there, a considerable sprinkling around the mason-work in 
their holes, if found, will do all you need. 

Then you will simply need to keep some of the lime in the 
cellar, or frequently whitewash the walls of the cellar to keep 
them out. 

After having paid carpenters and masons a considerable sum 
for damages to my house to get rid of the pests, this plan was 
presented, and since then, now nearly six years, we have had no 
trouble in the house. 

Others have been helped in the simple plan of driving them 
down and out; but if you reverse the order and put the lime in 
the cellar first, you will have a long-continued tale. They can’t 
Stand the smell. Sincerely yours, HENRY HALE. 


To Managers of Vacation Department : 

Will you kindly inform me if there is any place in the coun- 
try (not at the seaside), among the summer homes for working 
girls, where a poor colored woman can have one or two weeks’ 
vacation? She can do some light work, but is not at all well. 
Hoping you will be able to give me the desired information, 

Yours truly, Mrs. J. H. T. 


The above letter ought to arouse enough interest to lead to 
effort. Even after the tremendous struggle that, as a Nation, we 
made to give freedom to these people, we still limit their possibil- 
ities to gain that for which the Nation’s blood was shed. Inour 
churches, in philanthropic effort, in social advancement, we say, 
“Thus far and no farther.” In Brooklyn there is one small but 
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active working-girls’ club for colored girls. The interest of the 
members, the regular attendance, the positive effort toward self- 
improvement, reveals the receptive spirit of this part of our com- 
munity. As soonas the women of our colored population can be 
organized to command for themselves social opportunities, the 
summer home will follow naturally. 

Who will lead toward the higher good? Sentiment may pro- 
test against this separation, but men who fought for the country 
in the early sixties declare in the early nineties that sentiment 
will not weigh against facts. Prejudice exists on both sides; 
the day of universal brotherhood is approaching but not here. 


% 
Picked Up 


An oyster-shell in the tea-kettle will prevent the formation of 
crust in the inside. 


Another use for oyster-shells is to clean the fire-brick of the 
stove. Lay a number of them on top of the hot coals, and when 
the fire burns down it will be found that all the clinkers have 
scaled off the bricks. 


Powdered flint glass ground to an impalpable powder and 
mixed with the white of an egg makes one of the strongest 
cements known. 


A simple cement for broken china or earthenware is made of 
powdered quicklime sifted through a coarse muslin bag over 
the white of an egg. 


A remedy for creaking hinges is mutton tallow rubbed on the 
joint. A great many locks that refuse to do their work are sim- 
ply rusted, and will be all right if carefully oiled. 


To temper earthenware which is to be used for baking, put 
the dishes in cold water over the fire and bring them gradually 
to the boiling point. When the water boils around them, re- 
move them from the fire, and let them remain in the water till 
it becomes cold. 


An appetizing and easily eaten dainty especially suited to the 
railway hamper is prepared as follows: Boil half a dozen eggs 
for ten minutes; immerse in cold water to prevent their turning 
black, and peel off the shells; cut the eggs lengthwise ; take 
out the yolks and beat them up first with a little butter, then 
add potted ham and a suspicion of mustard. When done, fill 
the hollowed whites with the paste and press the halves together, 
wrapping them in different-colored tissue-paper, twisting the 
ends tightly together to hold the paper secure. Eat them with 
mock sandwiches. 


To hold on the modern hat there has been introduced a sim- 
ple affair, which the many ladies who cordially hate the long hat- 
pin, whether ornamental or otherwise, will welcome gladly. It 
is a three-toothed comb, or hair-pin, caught to the inside of the 
hat by an elastic loop. When the hat is put on, the comb is 
drawn down and the teeth thrust upward into the hair. As many 
combs may be used as desired, though one upon each side of the 
hat is sufficient, or, if preferred, one in front and another at the 
back. This is woman’s age. She has only to wish for any- 
thing, and, presto! it is ready for her purchasing. 


Never neglect to see that the garbage-pails and all vessels for 
refuse are kept scrupulously clean. It takes only a few mo- 
ments to throw in a solution of lye or of sal soda and water as 
soon as they are emptied. Scrub them around with a little 
whisk, touching every portion of the vessel with this disinfecting 
solution. Rinse them with water and set them where the 
hot sun will dry and purify them. There is no more certain 
source on which the bacilli of all foul diseases may feed than 
uncleansed garbage-pails, and yet it is not an uncommon prac- 
tice for otherwise neat housekeepers to neglect to keep them 
clean. 


Did you ever try water as a pick-me-up after a day’s outing 
or shopping, when you know you are tired, hot, and frowsy, and 
that when some one comes home to dinner for whose praise you 
care he will find you looking your homeliest ? Pour ice-cold water 
over your wrists, bathe them in it until you begin to feel cool, 
and then stop, or you may get a chill by lowering the tempera- 
ture of the body too much. Wringa cloth out of boiling-hot 
water and lie down for five minutes, or ten if you can get it, 
with the cloth spread over your burning face and tired eyes. 
You will be surprised to see how the tired lines will fade out, 
and how brightly the dull eyes will shine. 
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How to Observe Reptiles 
By W. T. Hornaday 


The great majority of young naturalists are interested in 
the study of birds, because they are in themselves so 
attractive and lovable, and also because they are most 
available for study. Only a few are interested in mammals, 
not that they are less attractive than birds, but because 
specimens available for observation and study are so few. 
The time is coming when reptiles will receive a far larger 
share of attention from lovers of nature than they ever 
have heretofore, and it is in anticipation of the day of 
herpetology that a few practical hints are now offered. 

Let me assure my young readers that reptiles are not a// 
“ horrible creatures,” to be either avoided or killed. And 
do not forget that of the serpents but very few are 
poisonous, or in any wise dangerous to man. For the love 
of nature, root out of your mind (if it be not out already) 
that old, traditional idea that every snake must be slaugh- 
tered, because—well, because it is asnake! Once, in dis- 
cussing that peculiar notion with a distinguished American 
herpetologist (Professor Cope), he closed the conversation 
by saying, “ Whenever you find a man who wants to kill 
every snake that he sees, tell him that that desire is posi- 
tive proof that he has descended from the apes, and that 
one of his great-fathers was a chimpanzee !” 

While we can hardly subscribe to this confession of 
faith, it is neverthele$s true that the instinct which so 
generally prevails in the human family to kill every snake, 
regardless of its character, is utterly senseless, cowardly, 
and, in intelligent persons, almost inexcusable. Any one 
who would slaughter toads indiscriminately would probably 
be considered a cruel brute; and yet that would be no 
worse than the murdering of every harmless little garter- 
snake. 

An unqualified horror of all reptiles is positive proof of 
unqualified ignorance of the reptilian world. Some one 
may say, “I prefer to remain in ignorance of such 
creatures!” Softly, my gentle friend. If you but choose 
to observe, you will 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ! 


The reptilian world is vast and strangely peopled; and 
surely no wide-awake, keen-witted, nineteenth-century boys 
or girls will be willing to let a silly feeling of falsely 
conceived refinement keep them forever in ignorance of so 
important a class of vertebrate animals as the Reptilia. 
What! go through life knowing nothing by observation 
of the huge and terrible crocodile and alligator, the won- 
derful box-tortoise, the beautiful hawk’s-bill turtle, the 
succulent terrapin and green turtle, the Jumbering logger- 
head, and the legion of other Chelonia? Perish the 
thought! Will you deliberately choose to ignore the 
existence of the chameleon, the iguana, the wonderful 
“glass snake,” the “horned toad”—which never was a 
toad, but a lizard—and the Gila monster? Surely every 
intelligent person will want to know something of the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of serpents—poisonous, harmless, 
beautiful, ugly, big and little; of such curious creatures as 
the tree-frog, the flying frog, the common toad, and the 
very uncommon Surinam toad. Lastly, and most wonder- 
ful of all reptilian forms, perhaps, are the Urode/a, the con- 
necting links between the reptiles and fishes, which merge 
into the latter so gradually that only the scientist can 
classify them, and tell us where the reptiles leave off and 
the fishes begin. 

The amount of solid, unbroken, and unalloyed ignorance 
in this world respecting reptiles is enough to excite in the 
beholder “a feeling of hadmiration amounting to hawe !” 
Whose fault is it? It is the fault of those who teach. If 
the American boys and girls wait to learn about reptiles 
until they are taught by their school-teachers, they will 
wait for long; and therefore I advise them to take a short 
cut to a general knowledge of reptiles. 

At the very outset, get a copy of the book I have pre- 
viously mentioned, Steele’s “ Popular Zodlogy,” price $1, 
and learn thoroughly and everlastingly all that it says in both 
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word and picture about the Reptilia. Having done this— 
and the task is by no means a great one—you have laid 
a good, broad, level foundation on which to base and 
build up your future knowledge. Keep this knowledge of 
the grand divisions of the Reptilia ever fresh in your 
mind, and a thousand times in your life will you bless the 
day that you acquired it. 

Reptiles have less intelligence than mammals and birds, 
and therefore yield less that is of interest to the field 
observer. But few of them build anything in the line of 
nests or dwellings, and in the majority their thoughts 
seem to be few and seldom used. Their movements are 
nearly always sluggish, and it takes long and patient 
watching in order to see much. Nevertheless, many of 
the serpents, lizards, and toads when persistently watched 
will reveal very interesting habits. If you are in Califor- 
nia, for example, you can, by continued observation of the 
pretty little tiger salamander, learn the astonishing fact 
that so long as it remains in the water it breathes by means 
of gills, but if its pond dries up it blithely takes to the 
land, its gills dry up, and it breathes by means of lungs! 
There is a wonderful chapter in the story of creation 
bound up in the slippery forms of the siren, the proteus, 
menobranchus, and spotted salamander, which join the 
reptiles to the fishes. Consider these connecting links 
before you venture to say just how the creation of living 
things took place. 

Many reptiles are amphibious, and the observer will 
need to ascertain whether a species observed on land can 
also live in the water, and, if so, what changes result there- 
from. The most important feature to study is the devel- 
opment of the creature from its embryonic to its adult 
form, For example, where is the man who, never having 
learned the life-history of the frog, would for a moment 
suspect that the web-footed, long-legged, tailless, land- 
going frog was developed from a long-tailed, legless, gill- 
bearing creature, living only in the water and bearing no 
more resemblance to a perfect frog than an eel bears to 
an ox—except that both have large eyes? 

Of course the observer of reptiles will ascertain, as far 
as possible, the food and feeding habits of each subject, 
its manner of preserving its own life from its numerous 
enemies, its fate in winter or dry weather, its breeding 
habits, seasonal changes in appearance, if any, and, finally, 
its value or harmfulness to mankind. 

To be thoroughly studied, specimens of each species 
must be collected, preserved, and finally identified. The 
great majority can be easily and satisfactorily preserved 
entire in alcohol, in wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered jars, 
such as are made especially for the purpose by C. Dorf- 
linger & Sons, 36 Murray Street, New York. To pre- 
serve a specimen entire, a slit must be cut in the abdomen 
so that the spirits can penetrate to every portion of the 
interior, and preserve the viscera before they can decay. 
A serpent requires to be cut open in about three places, 
underneath. ‘The spirits should be proof alcohol diluted 
with one-half its bulk of water, and after a large, meaty 
specimen has soaked for a week or two, the alcohol should 
be changed, because the first bath loses strength rapidly 
in curing a large and fleshy specimen. When a subject is 
first immersed, it must have plenty of room to cure prop- 
erly. 

A beautiful collection of alcoholic reptiles, on cement 
slabs, can be made by any intelligent student in the 
manner described and pictured in the book on “ Taxidermy 
and Zodlogical Collecting” mentioned in a previous 
article. The skins (and skeletons) of the crocodiles, alli- 
gators, and all large turtles and tortoises must be either 
preserved dry, or else mounted, according to the methods 
of the taxidermist, all of which can be easily learned and 
practiced. There is no satisfactory reason why every high 
school in the whole United States should not contain a 
collection of reptiles large enough to dispel some, at least, 
of the marvelous ignorance now completely enveloping 
these creatures in the minds of most persons. The 
instinctive horror of all reptiles, and the hereditary desire 
to “kill all snakes,” is a relic of barbarism, and the boys 
and girls of to-day should be educated out of it. 
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A Knight of To-day 
In Two Parts.—II. 
By Matthew White, Jr. 


“Can you prove this by anybody?” said the officer, who 
was certainly a much pleasanter man to be arrested by 
than Bayard had imagined could be on the force. “ Didn’t 
you have a friend with you or leave one anywhere between 
here and Twenty-ninth Street ?” 

“No; I left my cousin at Twenty-third Street and Sixth 
Avenue. But won’t they believe me? Why shouldn’t they 
trust my word as well as that man’s who says I stole the 
box ?” 

Bayard lifted a puzzled face towards the policeman’s 
again, but the officer only gave a queer sort of half-smile, 
and then, in answer to his prisoner’s first query, said : 

“T’ll tell you how it was. The man who had you arrested 
is employed in Gayland, Blake & Co.’s big china house. 
A fresh consignment of goods had just been sent in, and 
he had been detailed to receive it. All had been taken 
inside but this one package, which was left on the side- 
walk; the truckman had gone off, the clerk had neglected 
to come back after this right away—forgot it, I s’pose— 
and then, when he did come, found it gone.” 

“ Yes, but how does that prove that I was the one that 
took it?” Bayard wanted to know. “ He didn’t see me.” 

““ No, but a man across the street said that he saw two 
boys lugging off a box between them.” 

“But what an idiotic thing for him not to stop them !” 
exclaimed Bayard. 

“He didn’t know they were stealing it,” went on the 
policeman, who was certainly a very good-natured officer 
to explain everything so patiently to his prisoner. “He 
said he thought they had been sent after the goods by a 
customer, and that it was all right.” 

“Then there were two boys first, were there?” mur- 
mured Bayard, reflectively, adding suddenly: “ But what 
became of the other one ?” 

“T’ve got him here, walking beside me,” answered the 
officer, with a peculiar smile. “At least that is what the 
man behind you thinks. But here we are.” 

Yes, here was the police station, with the green lamp over 
the doorway ; and even now, as he glanced up at it, Bayard 
wondered, as he had often wondered before, why that 
color should have been chosen as the distinguishing mark 
of such places. 

The crowd was shut out, but as many as could crowded 
about the window, while those in the rear made frantic 
efforts to get closer. Bayard, the policeman, and the com- 
plainant, who was still breathing hard and mopping his 
face with his handkerchief, entered and walked up in front 
of the sergeant’s desk. 

The sergeant was a sleepy-looking man, who seemed 
rather annoyed at having his solitude disturbed. 

“Well, what is it now?” he said, lazily, looking at the 
officer. 

At this the man from the china-store began to tell in 
excited fashion about the robbery, and to dilate on the 
depravity of the prisoner. 

“But this boy doesn’t look like a thief,” the sergeant 
roused himself to remark. 

“But I tell you I caught him with the stolen property 
in his possession,” burst forth the complainant. “That 
ought—” 

“TI was only helping a boy I saw,” Bayard could not 
restrain himself from interrupting ; whereupon the other 
again broke in with: 

“There, he admits the fact! Conner said there were two 
of them.” 

The sergeant caught at this name, requested that the 
complainant tell his story in a more connected manner, and 
Suggested, when this was done, that it would be a good 
thing to send for Mr. Conner and have him identify the 
prisoner. 

“T’ll go for him myself if you will hold the boy till I 
come back,” said the man from Gayland, Biake & Co.’s. 

“ That will be all right,” and the sergeant motioned for 
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Bayard to come around behind the railing and take a seat 
beside him at the big desk. 

Bayard didn’t know whether this was a mark of special 
favor or simply a device to keep him from making a dash 
for the door, but in any case he was grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to sit down. The excitement was beginning to tell 
on him. Already he had tottered once or twice as he 
stood there—for the first time in his life—in the station- 
house. 

The policeman and the sergeant now began talking 
together in low tones, not about him, but concerning some 
entertainment the force were going to give during the 
coming month. Bayard wondered how they could think 
of such things when he was in so much trouble right 
beside them; then he remembered that it was their busi- 
ness to have dealings only with such cases, and that they 
must be used to it by this time. 

The clock on the wall ticked loudly, and, glancing up, 
Bayard saw that it was five minutes past six. 

It would be dinner-time soon, and if he was not at home 
they would be sure to worry. They knew Uncle Rodney 
was going out to dine. 

“And this is what has come of my knightly service !” 
The thought flashed over Bayard all at once, suggested by 
his uncle’s name. “If I hadn’t wanted to do something 
heroic I might now be brushing my hair for dinner in my 
own room, instead—instead of going, perhaps, into a cell.” 

As this painful possibility crossed Bayard’s mind, the 
stillness of the room was broken by the entrance of four 
persons—a policeman, by his side a young man with a 
handkerchief tied around his neck and a wandering look 
in his eye ; two young men with silk hats, and each carry- 
ing a silver-headed cane, brought up the rear. 

“Oh,” thought Bayard, with a quickened throb of the 
heart, “if this had only happened in a story I’d know one 
of those young fellows; he’d have been walking behind 
me up the avenue, and so I’d easily get out of this awful 
scrape.” , 

As it was, they were both strangers to him, and only 
glanced up at him carelessly as they made complaint 
against their prisoner, whom they charged with annoy- 
ance. 

“He’s crazy; can’t you see it in his eyes ?” one of them 
whispered behind his hand to the sergeant. 

This official took down the name and address of the 
prisoner—who seemed strangely calm under the circum- 
stances, Bayard thought, till he recollected what had been 
said about insanity—then those of his accusers, and after 
this the officer who had brought him in proceeded to go 
through his pockets. 

Somehow this struck Bayard as a terribly cold-blooded 
piece of work. 

“T wonder if they’ll do the same thing with me?” he 
asked himself. “I suppose, though, they’ thought he 
might have a pistol.” 

Then, as he saw the policeman give all the things back 
to the man, he wished the sergeant had kept the knife. 

“They may be crowded and have to put me in the same 
cell with him,” he reflected, with a little shiver. 

The sergeant now told the young men that they would 
have to appear at the Jefferson Market Police Court the 
next morning at half-past eight. Then they went out, the 
prisoner was seized by the shoulders by a man who sud- 
denly appeared on the scene in some mysterious manner, 
and borne off to a stairway leading downward in the 
corner, which swallowed them both out of sight. 

The room once more became quiet except for the tick- 
ing of the clock and the murmuring voices of the sergeant 
and the policeman as they resumed their conversation 
about the coming entertainment. 

Bayard was frightened, terribly frightened; there was 
no denying that. Even the evident desire of the sergeant 
and the officer to make things as easy for him as possible 
couldn’t do away with the fact that he was within the grip 
of the Law, that big, remorseless, invisible power that 
dooms its transgressors to such fearful fates. 

“ And this is being a ‘Knight of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’”’ thought Bayard, the title of a book he had once 
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heard his mothe: talk about coming into his mind. “ Well, 
I’ll be a faithful one,” he suddenly resolved. “I did 
what I did with a good object, and if I take the conse- 
quences like a man, and don’t make a baby of myself, I’m 
sure I shall be doing just what Chevalier Bayard himself 
would have done.” 

This determination was a great comfort to him, but as 
he looked up at the clock again and saw that it was nearly 
half-past six, he felt concerned for what they would be 
suffering at home on his account. He was about to inter- 
rupt the entertainment talk to remind the policeman that 
he had promised his father could be sent for, when there 
was another bustle in the doorway, and the man from the 
china-store appeared, followed by a jolly-faced individual 
in a soft hat, checked trousers, and a velveteen coat. 

“There, isn’t that one of the boys you saw taking that 
box off?” demanded the clerk from Gayland, Blake & 
Co.’s, pointing directly at Bayard. “ You said you would 
know them again if you saw them.” 

“Of course I should,” was the jolly-faced man’s reply, 
while Bayard seemed to live a year before the sentence 
was finished ; “and I know another thing.” 

Here the witness came to a full stop. 

“And what is that?” put in the man from the china- 
store, eagerly. 

“That that boy is not one of the two I saw take the 
box, nor anything like either of them.” 

“You may go,” said the sergeant, quietly, turning to 
Bayard. 

“Hold on!” burst out the complainant. “If he wasn’t 
the boy that took it, it stands to reason he must know who 
did, for this officer here will bear me out that we saw him 
actually helping to carry the box.” 

“He has already explained how he came to be doing 
that,” responded the policeman, quietly. 

“But where is that other boy, then?” the china-store 
clerk persisted. 

“I’m afraid he’s got clear off by this,” answered the 
witness. “ You’ve lost too much time barking up the wrong 
tree, Macon ;” and, with the sound of the jolly-faced man’s 
laughter ringing in his ears, Bayard left the station-house 
and hurried home through the gathering dusk. 

As it chanced, a new cook was being broken in at the 
Clarkes’, so dinner was late that night. Thus it came 
about that Bayard hadn’t yet been missed, and so he had 
no embarrassing questions to answer when he arrived 
home. In fact, he said nothing about his startling adven- 
ture till his next visit to his uncle’s, when he told the 
whole story. 

Uncle Rodney declared that Bayard had done a knightly 
deed in offering aid to the overburdened boy, but Ralph 
sticks to it that his cousin was “aiding and abetting” a 
theft, although, of course, in an entirely innocent way. 

But Uncle Rodney had the right of it; don’t you think 


so? 


Let us read with method, and propose to ourselves an end to 
what our studies may point. The use of reading is to aid us in 
thinking.—_ Edward Gibbon. 


“ Consider that there be daily duties to be well performed 
which do not exclude innocent recreations and the privileged 
opportunities of silent conversation with the greatest minds and 
spirits, in their most chosen words, in their books, that lie ready 
and offer themselves to us if we would.” 


“When the favorite horse of a friend of ours went lame, he 
consoled himself by the thought, ‘ Well, after all, it is better 
that it is not the horse of some man who gains his living by him.’ 
This is like what Fénelon said when his library got on fire—he 
thanked God that it was not the house of a poor man.” 


“* Mamma, can I go over to Sallie’s house and play awhile ?” 
asked four-year-old Nellie. ‘ Yes, dear, I don’t mind if you do.’ 
‘Thank you, mamma,’ was the demure reply: ‘I have been.’ 
Is not that the way many of us obey our heavenly Father? We 
do what we like first, and then say, ‘ Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” * Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.’ ” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Natural History of the Heresy- 


Hunter 


By the Rev. Washington Gladden? 
“* And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch !””—Mark xiii., 37. 


The obligation of vigilance is universal ; is vigilance 
always a virtue? Everything depends on the spirit in 
which the watching is done. What is the motive of your 
vigilance? What are you watching for? It is the report- 
er’s business to keep his eyes and ears open—but for 
what? For virtuous or for vicious deeds? For the 
things that make for the edification of society, or for the 
things that make for its destruction? For the fragrance 
of moral loveliness, or the stench of moral carrion a What 
are his senses trained to detect? The answers to this ques- 
tion will determine whether he is a public benefactor or a 
public nuisance. The senses can be trained as well as the 
muscles, The telegrapher stands talking with you in the 
deafening clatter of the instruments round about him ; 
you distinguish nothing; but he is reading off a clear 
message from some sounder near by ; his ear 1s trained to 
gather these articulate words out of all this noise. The 
eye sees what it is trained to see; the ear hears what it is 
trained to hear ; the olfactories catch the odors on which 
they are intent. Our watching is not, therefore, an instinct- 
ive process ; it is a function which may be educated; and 
the question whether our vigilance is profitable can be 
answered only by carefully investigating the objects upon 
which it is directed. It may be of infinite advantage to 
us if we watch for the right things and watch in the right 
places and with the right motive; and it may be of infinite 
injury to us if the reverse of all this is true. - 

In his lectures on “ The Influence of Jesus,” Dr. Phillips 
Brooks makes the following statement, which will aid us in 
the discriminations now before us: ) 

“The sin with which Jesus was always upbraiding the 
Pharisees—what he called hypocrisy—is at once a spiritual 
and an intellectual vice. It was a disbelief of the great- 
ness of God which made it possible for them to dream of 
imposing upon him. It was a pride in themselves which 
could not look into the vastness of truth. The unbelief 
which Jesus upbraids is not the doubt of special doctrine, 
but that narrow and worldly temper to which the whole 
world of mystery was inconceivable. The doubter whom 
Christ rebukes is not the earnest and eager believer who 
has become lost in the highways of faith. It is the unven- 
turesome spirit which is incapable of faith at all which has 
reduced the world to materialism, like the Sadducee, or 
made duty into law and religion into ceremony like 
the Pharisee. For neither of them was there any outlook. 
For his disciples, the word of intellectual life as of moral 
discipline was, ‘Watch. Expect new things. The world 
is large. Out of the darkness shall come light. Be ready 
for surprises.’ Such readiness is the rightful possession 
only of men who live not in the forms but in the principles 
of things; and so the spiritual thoroughness into which 
Jesus led his disciples is bound up closely with the intel- 
lectual progress which they attained.” 

These words of deepest insight discover to us the true 
posture of Christian faith, and the temper of a kind of 
unbelief which always exists, and which is the more fatal 
to all religious advancement because it supposes itself to 
be, and proclaims itself to be, the only genuine faith. 
“That unventuresome spirit which is incapable of faith at 
all,” which has “made duty into law and religion into 
ceremony” or dogma, to which there is no outlook, for 
which there is no expectation—that spirit is always sure to 
vaunt itself as the exponent and custodian of the faith. It 
always has done so since the days of the Pharisees ; it 
always will do so till the millennium. The people to whom 
there is no open vision, the people whose religion rests 
wholly upon a fixed routine or a stereotyped symbol, are 
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the people who always establish themselves as the mana- 
gers and leaders of the sects ; their mission is not to assist, 
but to hinder, the development of the religious life of the 
Church. With those who try to keep their eyes open to 
the revelations which God is always making through his 
providence and by his Spirit they are often openly at war. 

We find in the Old Testament traces of a conflict of this 
sort between the prophetic and the priestly classes. The 
priests represented the religion of routine ; the prophets 
the religion of insight and expectation. From the days of 
the captivity onward the priests had it all their own way ; 
the voice of the prophets was heard but faintly. The last 
prophetic utterance, that of Malachi, is a swift denuncia- 
pr of the blindness and the dead formalism of the priestly 
class : 

“A son honoreth his father, and a servant his master: 
if I then be a Father, where is mine honor ? and if I be a 
Master, where is my fear? saith the Lord of hosts unto 
you, O priests, that despise my name. . . . And now, O ye 
priests, this commandment is for you. If ye will not hear, 
and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto my 
name, saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse 
upon you, and I will curse your blessings. . . . For the 
priests’ lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord 
of hosts. But ye have departed out of the way; ye have 
caused many to stumble at the law; ye have corrupted 
the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

This word of Malachi is but the keynote of the denun- 
ciations pronounced against this whole class by John the 
Baptist, the last of the Hebrew prophets, and by our Lord 
himself, at alater day. These sticklers for ceremony, these 
ecclesiastical martinets, these devotees of routine, were 
the only people in the land who felt the weight of our 
Master’s curse. ‘“ Blind guides,” he calls them. “Ye 
fools and blind !” he cries out more than once in hot indig- 
nation against them. ‘“ Ye can discern the face of the sky, 
but ye cannot discern the signs of the times.” Vision there 
isnone. You know nothing of any truth outside your 
formularies. You are utterly oblivious of all that God is 
doing in the world to-day. “Ye build the sepulchers of 
the prophets [the dead ones] and garnish the tombs of 
the righteous ” that lived in former generations; but that 
brave fidelity to present truth, that quick response to the 
immediate call of God, which made these men prophets, is 
the very spirit that you are trying to strangle in this gen- 


eration ; “wherefore ye witness to yourselves that ye are 


sons of them that slew the prophets.” 

The day never comes when the truth of these words is 
not made manifest by many living examples. ‘There never 
is a time when the slavish devotees of routine and tradition 
are not making war upon those who look for more light to 
break forth from God’s holy Word and God’s marvelous 
universe ; never a time when the children of the night are 
not seeking to expel from their fellowship the children 
of the day. The reverent and confident expectation which 
Christ enjoins is an offense which many a disciple of his 
has expiated at the hands of those who assume the direc- 
tion of his kingdom in the world. 

Yet we must suppose that these men themselves give 
some sort of meaning to the Saviour’s injunction, and im- 
agine themselves to be in some way obeying it. ‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” What do they 
Suppose these words to mean? What duty do they find 
enjoined in them ? 

It is the duty of suspicion and criticism. It is for errors, 
for aberrations of belief, for shortcomings in the observ- 
ance of the routine to which they are devoted, that they 
believe themselves appointed to watch. They have a 
standard of doctrine, subscription to which they insist 
upon as of primary obligation, and they watch to see 
whether anybody varies from that standard in the confes- 
sion of his faith, They have certain technical rules of 
conduct to which they require all men to conform, and 
they watch to see whether anybody deviates from these 
rules in his daily practice. Vigilant they always are ; argus- 
eyed in their scrutiny of the opinions and the motives of 
their brethren; but their inquisition always has a retro- 
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spective reference; they look to see whether there is per- 
fect conformity on the part of other people to a historic or 
traditional rule. Their vigilance is the vigilance of a de- 
tective ; their occupation is that of the heresy-hunter. 

Now, it is obvious that this habit of suspicion and criticism 
is a habit that may easily lead to great abuses. The spirit 
which it fosters is not the spirit of Christ. Indeed, the 
temper of the heresy-hunter is precisely the temper which 
we often witness in those incorrigible unbelievers who are 
always fond of finding fault with Christians. The heresy- 
hunter within and the scoffer without the Church are kindred 
spirits. Both of them find their occupation in picking flaws 
with the beliefs or the conduct of their fellow-men. The 
Pharisees (the traditionists) and the Sadducees (the skep- 
tics) were at one in their endeavors to entangle our Lord 
in his talk. When the one party failed in making a point 
against him, the other was always ready to try. “The 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders,” when they 
heard that he had silenced the Sadducees, “ sent unto him 
certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, that they 
might catch him in talk.” This hateful, censorious tem- 
per that likes to find fault, that rejoices in holding up to 
view the errors and the inconsistencies of others, is a bad 
trait of human nature that is not wholly eliminated at con- 
version; and the man who before he joined the Church 
was fond of pointing out the failings of church members, 
will be likely to become a mighty hunter of heresy if he 
ever becomes a leader in the Church. That this is the 
very antithesis of the Christian temper I need not stop to 
prove. 

But some will be asking whether this is not a harsh 
judgment upon the men who are so active in detecting 
and punishing heresy. Are not many of them truly honest 
and conscientious men? Undoubtedly. These Pharisees 
were honest and conscientious men. Saul of Tarsus was 
a thoroughly honest and conscientious man. He verily 
thought that he ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. He thought that he ought to 
exterminate the Nazarene heresy. But the spirit that pre- 
dominated in his life was the spirit of the detective and 
the heresy-hunter, the spirit that is always on the watch 
for errors and faults in others; and when a man’s con- 
science prescribes this as one of the main duties of life— 
when a man’s conscience makes him sharp to see and 
swift to punish other men’s failures and sins—then his 
conscience is behaving itself in a very unchristian fashion, 
and the first thing that he needs to do is to get his con- 
science converted, so that it shall be a Christian conscience, 
ruled by the law of love, not rejoicing in the iniquity or 
the error of his fellow-men, but ready to believe all things 
good of them, and to hope for things still better. 

The indulgence of this temper and the cultivation of 
this habit of suspicion and criticism are sure to result in 
great intellectual and spiritual blindness. For this spirit 
can only exist in connection with fixed and rigid tradi- 
tional rules. If a man is to set himself up as the detective 
of heresy and the censor of conduct, he must, of course, 
have some unvarying standards with which he can com- 
pare the opinions and the actions of men. He must have 
his beliefs all formulated, and his laws of behavior all 
laid down. ‘There is, therefore, no opportunity in his sys- 
tem for the free play of the soul’s powers in the investiga- 
tion of truth. Such an investigation might result in some 
modification of the formulas and rules by which this censor 
judges; thus his infallibility would be discredited and his 
occupation gone. He is, then, and must be, from the 
very nature of the function which he undertakes to fulfill, 
a foe of all development. He is watching for a lack of 
conformity to his standards ; how can he be watching, at 
the same time, for new truth that may make these stand- 
ards obsolete? It is, therefore, with him a fundamental 
maxim that no essential change can be made in the state- 
ments of truth which he holds. His bondage to the ¢szs- 
sima verba of the ancient symbols becomes unquestioning 
and even abject. 

When a man has fallen into this mental habit, he at once 
becomes one of the most dangerous adversaries of the 
kingdom of God. For the very genius of that kingdom is 
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movement, progress. The mustard-seed that becomes a 
tree, the leaven that pervades and quickens the whole 
lump, the kernel that springs up secretly and becomes first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear— 
these are the types by which our Lord describes it. And 
he who assumes that it is stationary and unprogressive in 
any department of its life—in its intellectual expression, in 
its social organization, in its practical working—so that 
one formula of philosophy forever declares it, and one 
rule of polity forever incorporates it, and one type of char- 
acter forever reveals it—directly contradicts the word of 
the Lord, and sets himself in opposition to the very genius 
of his religion. What is more, he who adopts this rule of 
judgment finds himself all the while at variance with the 
facts of life and of history. “There can be no substantial 
change in Christian philosophy,” he insists. But such 
changes are taking place, and have been taking place in all 
the ages. And so he is tempted to conceal, to misrepre- 
sent, or to ignore the plainest facts; he learns the easy 
lesson of insincerity ; he becomes a palterer with the truth 
that is given him to teach. And thus the intellectual vice 
to which he is addicted becomes the parent of a grievous 
moral fault by which the very foundations of character are 
undermined. 

And this is not all. The method which he has adopted 
of rigidly enforcing traditional rules leads him to put the 
greatest emphasis upon things that are of the least impor- 
tance, and to be quite unmindful of things that are of the 
highest moment. He is a disciple of the letter and not of 
the spirit; and therefore a slight deviation from the letter 
of the formula becomes a greater fault than the most fla- 
grant violation of moral law. Not long ago an assembly 
of ministers in another State had two offenders to deal 
with. One of them, an earnest and blameless man, had 
taught the doctrine of .conditional immortality—the doc- 
trine that the punishment of the incorrigibly wicked finally 
ends with their extinction ; the other had frequently been 
drunk on the streets. The first of these was expelled from 
the ministry; the second was forgiven and reinstated. 
This is only a specimen of what is taking place very often 
in ecclesiastical assemblies. In these assemblies, as every- 
body knows, the whole stress of the inquiry into the fitness 
of a man to preach the Gospel is commonly put upon his 
intellectual conformity to the traditional creed, while the 
deeper things of character, of temper, of moral and spirit- 
ual fitness, are either ignored or touched upon in the most 
cursory way. We fall know ministers, some of us know a 
good many of them, who are morally unfit to preach the 
Gospel. I do not mean that they are drunkards or coun- 
terfeiters, but they are ugly and spiteful and mean-spirited ; 
they have the unhappy faculty of getting the ill will of 
most of the people that they come in contact with, and 
they preach what they think is the Gospel in such a hard, 
fierce, bitter way that it drives more men away from Christ 
than it wins to his service. That is the kind of men they 
are, and everybody knows what kind of men they are; but 
when such an one comes before a council or a presbytery 
it is not often that any voice is heard against installing 
him ; for he is sure to be found fearfully and wonderfully 
orthodox, and orthodoxy is the principal thing. But let 
some minister of the most gentle and Christian temper, 
who has proved himself to have the power of winning the 
love of men, not only for himself, but also for his Master 
and his message, come before this same council, and indi- 
cate some slight intellectual divergence from the historic 
creed, and the voices of the heresy-hunters will be raised 
in a chorus of protest against him. 

Such a perverted judgment as this is quite too current 
throughout the Church. Many persons subscribe to it who 
are not in any proper sense hunters of heresy; but it is to 
the heresy-hunters that its currency is due. It is they who 
have shaped it and imposed it upon the churches. And 
it is high time that those who have hitherto acquiesced in 
it began to ask themselves what kind of judgment this is 
that puts the details of doctrine above the interests of 
character, and punishes a small difference of opinion ten 
times more severely than a great sin. 

Another result of the development of the detective ele- 
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ment in the character of a professing Christian is a tendency 
to pessimism. ‘The standards, as we have seen, by which 
such a censor judges of men’s beliefs and men’s actions 
are always traditional standards. They were well enough 
adapted to the life of a past age, but they are not adapted 
to the present age. The thought of men has gone away 
from these formularies; the changed conditions of life 
have vacated these rules of conduct of all their binding 
force. This traditionist finds, therefore, that men do not 
respect his standards, and the discovery fills him with 
dismay. It is a sign to him that the fountains of the great 
deep of theology and morals are ‘broken up, and that the 
deluge is surely coming. It makes him take gloomy 
views of the present state of society, and fills his mouth 
with lamentations over the degeneracy of the age. Besides, 
a man who makes it his business to find fault is likely to find 
plenty of it. We generally discover what we are looking 
for. The eye sees what it is trained to see. And he who 
spends his time in watching other people’s errors and sins 
naturally comes to the conclusion that this is a very erro- 
neous and sinful world. Feeding on such stuff will give 
any man a bad kind of spiritual dyspepsia. And so he 
comes to take severe and ascetic views of doctrine as well 
as of life. The harsher and more threatening aspects of 
truth are the only ones that he distinctly sees. Total 
depravity is the only dogma that he heartily believes 
in. ' 

I heard a sermon once on the text, “ Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound,” and the comment by many 
hearers was that the preacher spent so much time in 
showing how sin abounded, and made such a strong 
presentation of that part of the text, that there was 
very little room left in which to show how grace did much 
more abound; that truth was very feebly presented, and 
the impression left by the sermon was exactly the reverse 
of the truth taught by the text, namely, that, though grace 
somewhat abounded, sin did much more abound. This is 
exactly the aspect of things which our friend the heresy- 
hunter takes comfort in portraying. His whole view of 
the world, and of the kingdom of God in the world, is 
gloomy, hopeless, sullen. He has no real faith in the 
victory of righteousness; all the signs that he sees are 
ominous of evil; his horoscope contains not a single star. 

By and by he comes to feel that the people whom he is 
watching, who fail to conform to his standards, are people 
who have no rights that he is bound to respect. He talks 
bitterly about them behind their backs, saying things of 
them that he would never venture to say to them; trying 
in stealthy and ungenerous ways to create public opinion 
against them. He is not always careful to tell the truth 
about those who disagree with him; misrepresentation of 
a subtle and mischievous sort is a weapon often in his 
hand. This is natural enough. The detective is not com- 
monly a judicial person; his business is to make out a 
case against the person he is watching. He who takes 
up this réle is likely to become unscrupulous and reckless 
in his censure, so that his zeal for the truth comes at last 
to be heated with the flame of a pure malignity. There is 
a solemn lesson in the etymology of the devil’s name. 
Diabolos means primarily an accuser. 

Now, my friends, the picture that I have shown you is 
not a fancy sketch; it is not a caricature; it is a faithful 
representation of a class of men who are to be found 
among us, and who make themselves quite prominent as 
the defenders and custodians of the faith. And I ask you 
to judge whether the character in which these traits are 
seen is a representative Christian character. Are the men 
of whom these things are wholly true, or even approxi- 
mately true, the men who ought to be ruling in the coun- 
cils of our churches and giving tone and direction to our 
ecclesiastical bodies? Is a man who finds in the Saviour’s 
injunction to watch his commission as a theological detect- 
ive, and who by virtue of this office becomes the devotee 
of traditions and blind to all the revelations that God is 
making in the world to-day; who thus loses all sense of 
perspective in his moral judgments, and, while keeping a 
keen conscience for peppermint and caraway and fennel, 
lets judgment, mercy, and truth go by default ; who be- 
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comes a pessimist in his views of the present time and an 
exponent only of that which is harsh and hopeless and 
forbidding in religion, and who, in his zeal for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, often fails to be just to those whom he seeks 
to censure—is this the style of man to whom the churches 
of this land are to look for leadership? God forbid! For 
the temper which I have described is as completely oppo- 
site to all that is Christian as anything can be, and the 
mental habit which goes with it is the essence of the dead- 
liest and most damning unbelief. Who isa skeptic if he 
is not a skeptic who has no faith in the virtue of man nor 
in the victorious grace of God? Who is an infidel if he 
is not an infidel who rejects with scorn the clear revela- 
tions of God’s truth that come in the enlarging knowledge 
of his works and of his ways among the children of men? 
If there is one law that is written all over both Testa- 
ments, that’ is stamped upon the very foundations of the 
faith, it is the law of progress in the kingdom of God; 
who, then, is the enemy of Christianity if it is not the 
man who makes void this law by his traditions ? 

These questions are likely to be urged, in the future, 
with some persistency. For there are those among us 
who find in the command of Christ something besides a 
detective’s commission, and in the Gospel that he has 
given us a living force and not a crystallized form ; and 
when these men are called to account by the traditionists 
and the heresy-hunters, it is not likely that they will always 
be content with defending themselves. They ought not 
to suffer themselves to stand on the defensive. They ought 
not to allow that the view of truth which they hold is one 
that needs to be excused or apologized for ; they ought not 
to admit that the kind of men of whom we have been speak- 
ing have any right to judge them. When the right of men 
to preach the Gospel is challenged, some people will wish 
to look into the right of the challengers. Not in any 
irreverent or revolutionary spirit, but with the emphasis of 
a deep conviction, these men will be asked: “ What is this 
religion in whose behalf you appear as the prosecuting 
attorneys? Is it Christianity, or is it something else? Is 
it a religion whose law is tradition and whose spirit is dis- 
trust of God and men? Is it a religion whose votaries are 
detectives rather than disciples, and whose leaders are 
censors rather than seers? Is it a religion that makes 
men so blind to moral distinctions that they count a small 
heresy worse than a great sin? If it is, then it is not the 
Christian religion, and you are not the representatives of 
Christ in the world. 

‘What is more, we do not believe that the detective or 
the inquisitor has any place in Christ’s service. We find 
no such office provided for or even suggested. We believe 
that the temper and habit of mind which are developed by 
this pursuit are utterly foreign to Christianity. We believe 
that it is not by ferreting out and punishing unbelief and 
error, but by declaring the truth, and by incarnating and 
living the truth, that the Church is to be kept pure. Tares 
will grow with the wheat, but it is not our business to pull 
up the tares ; it is our business to sow the good seed every- 
where, beside all waters, and let God take care of the 
tares, 

“So, then, we meet your challenge of our right to preach 
the Gospel, by demurring to your whole proceeding as 
unwarranted, and by calling on you to show that the sys- 
tem which you are trying to propagate is not a bad coun- 
terfeit of the true faith of Christ. While the other heresies 
are being investigated, we want the heresy of suspicion, 
and the heresy of hate, and the heresy of cold distrust, and 
the heresy of moral blindness, and the heresy of pessimism, 
and the heresy of evil speaking looked into ; and we desire, 
in all candor and kindness, to know whether those who 
find in their own eyes such beams as these ought not first 
to cast them out before proceeding to cast out the motes 
of theological error from the eyes of their brethren. God 
forbid that we should judge our brethren ; but when our 
brethren insist on judging us, then they shall be judged— 
and the standard to which we make appéal is not the West- 
minster Confession, nor the Augsburg Symbol, nor the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but the Sermon on the Mount. And 
when those who in their lives and in their doctrine are 
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constantly setting at naught that divine teaching rise up 
to condemn us because we have ventured to reject some 
phrase that men have fashioned, we shall simply answer 
that they are greatly exceeding their authority.” 

And now, brethren beloved, let us use the liberty that 
belongs to us and the opportunity that is ours of proclaim- 
ing to men the truth as it is in Jesus, in all its simplicity 
and purity. We are not on the defensive here ; we do not 
borrow leave to be the disciples of Jesus Christ of any 
organization; we are responsible to our Master, and to 
him alone. The truth that he helps us to see, that we will 
try to tell; the life that he lived in the flesh, that we will 
endeavor to live. If any shall call in question our right 
to teach the Gospel as we understand it, we shall look first 
to see whether their lives show that they have been with 
Jesus and have learned his method and his secret. If 
they have not, we will not trouble ourselves to answer 
their questions ; if they have, we will sit at their feet and 
learn of them; but even they shall not judge us, for one is 
our Master, even Christ. 

And these words of our Master—‘“ What I say unto you 
I say unto all, Watch”—we will try, more and more, to 
learn what they mean. We know that they do not warrant 
us in watching other disciples with the eye of the critic or 
the censor ; we know that this habit of mind is, above most 
things, hateful to him. To watch ourselves lest we become 
suspicious and censorious and credulous of evil tales about 
our neighbors ; to watch our conduct lest we hurt them by 
want of fidelity orjwant of sympathy—this, we know, is part 
of the lesson of vigilance that he seeks to teach us. But 
this is the smallest part of the lesson. To watch for hurts 
that we can heal, for halting steps that we can steady, for 
burdens of infirmity or trouble that we can help to carry, 
for ways in which we may give our thought, our care, our 
love, ourselves, for the enlarging and the brightening of the 
lives of our fellow-men, serving them with humblest fidelity 
and leading them with cords of sympathy and brotherhood 
in the ways of righteousness and peace—this is the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

And then to watch for the coming of our Lord—not for his 
coming in that coarse, literal fashion which some disciples 
picture to themselves—not to see the figure of a man 
astride of a cumulus somewhere in the sky—but to discern 
the signs of his spiritual presence in purer laws and gentler 
manners, in a braver virtue and a brighter hope and a 
stronger faith—to watch for such things, to expect them, 
and to be glad in the Lord when we see them. “ This, 
then,” said the beloved disciple, “is the message which 
we have heard of him and declare unto you, that God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.” ‘And these 
things write we unto you that your joy may be full.” This 
is the message that we have heard, brethren ; God help 
us to utter it with all clear fidelity. This is the gospel 
that we have to preach, the gospel of good news, the gospel 
of peace, the glorious gospel of the blessed God. It is not 
with the energy of fear or despair that we are working, 
but with the energy of a mighty hope. It is not with the 
weapons of criticism and suspicion that we are fighting ; 
we have nothing to do with them; the weapons of our 
warfare are faith in God and love for man. It is not with 
grim visages and glum demeanor that we go about our 
Master’s business ; for hath he not said, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway !” and in his presence is fullness of joy. 

“ At a very early age competitive examinations begin to tor- 
ment our boys. They are often quite as anxious about them as 
their parents. A boy of twelve who has just gone to a large 
school told me the other day that when he arrived the head 
master asked him if he were willing to learn. ‘Willing to 
learn!’ said the boy to me when relating the matter. ‘Of 
course I am. Why, I could not sleep for two nights before I 
went to school, fearing lest I should be put into a low class and 
vex my father.’ The hopes and fears of a conscientious boy 
going to school for the first time do not always meet with as 


much sympathy as they deserve from those who have forgotten 
what their own trials on that occasion were.” 
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Religious News 


The question whether the Columbian Exposi- 
tion which is to take place in Chicago in 
1893 shall or shall not be open on Sunday 
has been warmly discussed during the last 
two weeks. A committee representing the American Sabbath 
Union recently had a conference with the National Commis- 
sioners of the Fair, and presented arguments in favor of closing 
on Sunday. General O. O. Howard, the Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, Bishop Newman, the Rev. Dr. F. L. Patton, and others 
argued ably and forcibly in favor of their action. The memorial 
presented by the delegates to the Commission sets forth many 
reasons for preserving the Christian Sabbath as a day of rest 
and worship; among others, that such a course will show 
respect to the conscientious convictions and habits of the many 
millions of church members; that it will follow the example set 
by the Centennial Exhibition of 1876; that it will also follow 
the example set by the English-speaking exhibitors in the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 ; that to open the Exposition on Sunday would 
be unjust to its employees and those of the exhibitors, and also 
to the enormous number of persons who would be compelled to 
work on railways and steamboats, and in many other ways; 
and that the general adoption of the Saturday half-holiday 
would permit employees and laborers to attend the Exposition 
on that day, thus meeting the argument that Sunday is the only 
day on which such persons could attend. We notice that two 
or three of the daily papers argue against the closing of the Fair 
on Sunday on the ground that to open it would be merely to 
carry out the policy adopted in opening the Metropolitan 
Museum of this city onSunday. This is hardly a fair inference, 
as the Exposition at Chicago will not merely be the exhibition 
of articles of art and industrial interest, but will include scores 
of actual manufacturing industries and exhibitions, shows, and 
spectacles of all kinds. Moreover, the number of people 
employed in the Exposition and in the means of access to it is 
enormous, while for the opening of the single Museum on Sun- 
day the labor of very few persons is required, and even these 
are not necessarily on duty every Sunday. 


Sunday 
and the 
World’s Fair 


The fall meetings of the Presbyteries throughout 


What the ? 
Presbyteries the country will soon begin. This year these 
Will Do meetings will be of peculiarly strong interest 


for several reasons. In this city the examina- 
tion into Professor Briggs’s belief will excite widespread attention, 
and promises to be one of the most important and significant 
ecclesiastical trials of our day. In two or three other Presby- 
teries ministers who have expressed themselves radically on the 
question of revision or about the Briggs case are also to be put 
on trial for heresy. All of the Presbyteries will receive the 
report made by the General Assembly’s Committee on the 
Revision of the Confession of Faith. This it will be their duty 
to consider, and to forward their criticism or amendment pro- 
posed by them to the Secretary of the Committee on Revision. 
These criticisms and amendments will be scrutinized and 
debated by that committee, which is to report fully on the whole 
subject at the General Assembly of 1892. There are also two 
other important overtures from the Assembly to come before 
the local Presbyteries. One empowers the Presbyteries to 
appoint judicial commissions of not less than seven members to 
act in place of the Presbytery itself in ecclesiastical trials; the 
other is an amendment to the law regulating the constitutional 
powers of the Presbyteries and synods intended to aid the 
Assembly to make binding rules in some cases where it can now 
only advise and recommend. 


The annual meeting of the American Board 


American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will 
Matters be held at Pittsfield, Mass., October 13 to 16. 


The reports are now being made up for that 
meeting, and the Secretaries express the belief that they contain 
material for ample inspiration and increased labor for the 
coming year. It will be remembered that last year the annual 
meeting was preceded by a series of Simultaneous Meetings 
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held in many of the churches throughout the country. The 
same plan will be adopted this year, but on, it is hoped, a greatly 
enlarged scale. The dates for these meetings will be from 
September 27 to October 4, inclusive. The plan includes the 
preaching of special sermons, the holding of prayer-meetings in 
which this object shall be prominently presented, and the 
gathering of Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor societies, and 
other associations in union service for prayer and conference on 
foreign missions. Churches desiring to engage in these Simul- 
taneous Meetings may obtain special help and information by 
addressing Missionary Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. 


Foreign missionaries of all the Protestant de- 
nominations will profoundly regret that the 
“ Brussels Agreement,” so called, appears to 
be doomed. The representatives of Holland delayed for a long 
time, and finally signed it with great reluctance. The neglect of 
the Senate of the United States to ratify the agreement, which 
had been signed by our representatives, gave it a severe blow; 
and now that the French Chamber of Deputies has, by a decisive 
vote of 439 to 104, refused its ratification, the binding force of 
the agreement is destroyed. The agreement, or General Act of 
the Brussels Conference, provided for the suppression of the 
African slave trade by the concerted action of the signatory 
powers, in allowing the right of search of suspected vessels in 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and in establishing chains of 
stations across the routes of the slave caravans. The chief 
objection has been the supplementary clause allowing the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo State to impose import taxes. This, 
says the “ Missionary Magazine,” is really responsible for the 
defeat of the measure. The French Chambers also objected to 
the right of search. Although there is little hope of the General 
Act going into operation, the Brussels Conference has had an 
immense moral influence, which is already operating for the 
extinction of the African slave trade. Officers on the East 
Coast report that it has greatly declined, and there is every 
prospect that it will continue to decrease to its final extinction. 


Africa’s 
Slave Trade 


Geneerte When it is remembered that apostasy from 
from the Moslem faith has for ages been a capi- 
Mohammedanism tal offense in countries dominated by Mo- 
hammedanism, the following striking inci- 
dent given by one of the Protestant missionaries at Aden, in 
Arabia, in “ The Mission Field,” takes on much significance, 
and, with similar facts, shows that the Gospel is now reaching 
followers of the Prophet, and bringing them to Christ : 


“ Some time ago,” he writes, “ there was a young Mohammed- 
an, the son of a great Mohammedan saint and doctor, who had 
great anxiety of soul because of sin. He read the Koran 
through and through without finding light, when he found in it 
an expression referring to the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. The thought came into this young man’s heart, 
‘If I can only get possession of a Bible, I might get what I 
need.’ Most wonderfully, two ladies happened to be in the dis- 
trict, and he got what he wanted. He began with the Gospel 
of St. John, and by the time he got to the third chapter he was 
a free man and desirous of throwing off Mohammedanism. 
When his father heard of it, he offered a reward of five hundred 
rupees to any one who would kill his son, and two hundred to 
any one who would bring him the good news. For two years I 
had to watch over that young man, and then his father found 
him, and, with much difficulty, we managed to keep him safe. 
At last the old man went back with a New Testament. A year 
after he came and said that he had brought together other mul- 
lahs and read it tothem. He also said, ‘ We have noticed that 
this is the New Testament; that shows me that there must be 
an Old Testament, and they have sent me to get the Old Testa- 
ment.’ I had the pleasure of giving him one, and just before I 
left he came with his son and said: ‘ The God of my son, whom 
I wished to murder, is now my God; baptize me, too, into the 
faith of Christ.’ ” 


Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller has been elected Principal of 
the Woman’s College of the Northwestern University. She is 
President of the Woman’s Club at Chautauqua, was at one 
time editor of the “Little Corporal,” and has been for many 
years a valued contributor to The Christian Union. 
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Some London Churches 
By Isabella McFarlane 


There are in London no less than twelve churches dedicated 
to St. Mary, all or most of which date from before the Refor- 
mation, when to invoke the patronage of “ Our Lady ” was the 
grand safeguard of the pious hearts of those days. To avoid 
confusion, each of these has, so to speak, a surname of its own; 
and in those surnames is contained, sometimes, a whole volume 
of history. 

First and foremost, both in age and importance, stands St. 
Mary Overy, on the Southwark side of the Thames—second 
only to Westminster Abbey itself both in size and magnificence. 
It dates from before the Conquest. A company of nuns had a 
nunnery and chapel here; and these good sisters looked after 
the ferry, which in those days occupied the place now filled by 
London Bridge with its hundred thousand daily passengers— 
“Overy” being a contraction of “of the ferry.” Afterwards a 
Priory was founded here, by two Norman knights named Pont 
de l’Arche and Dauncey; and the brethren took up the ferry 
work, until the building of the first bridge, six centuries ago; 
and the dock at which they landed, still called St. Mary Overy’s 
Dock, remains to this day—* the queerest little dock that ever 
was seen, with just room enough for a barge to float in it,” says 
Walter Besant. 

“It is wonderful to think,” continues the same eloquent 
writer, “of this great and splendid church lying buried and 
almost forgotten at the foot of London Bridge. . . . Althea 
knew its history, and all its monuments—the tomb of John 
Gower; the figure of the Templar,doubtless Pont de l’Arche 
himself; the figure of Lancelot Andrews; .. . the names of 
Fletcher, Massinger, and William! Shakespeare carved in the 
stones of the chancel ; the stalwart form of King James’s gen- 
tleman porter; the recumbent doctor, inventor of the pill which 
cured most diseases and prevented all the rest—he is repre- 
sented, nay, photographed, in the great suffering caused by 
taking one of his own pills an hour or two before his demise ; 
i the monument to Mr. Richard Humble, with the pretty 
ines: 

Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossoms on the tree, 


Even so is Man whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut and so is done.” 

When, in 1539, Henry VIII. seized the revenues of the Priory, 
St. Mary Overy’s was transformed into a parish church, under 
the name of St. Saviour; but the old name, given to it nine 
centuries ago, cleaves to it still, During the reign of Queen 
Mary it was used as a place of trial for heretics, by the cruel 
and bigoted Bishop Gardiner. Later, some parts of it were 
degraded to secular purposes, the Lady Chapel having been 
used at one time.as a bakehouse. But “ it remained,” says 
one, “to the present century to destroy the ancient nave and 
to spoil the most magnificent Early English church on this side 
of the Thames,” in the modern mania for improvement and 
renovation. 

Next comes St. Mary’s, Lambeth, adjoining Lambeth Palace, 
the residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It dates from 
the fifteenth century, with the exception of the Howard Chapel, 
which is of later erection. It is adorned with a fine tower, of 
the perpendicular order. Here, in stately tombs, lie buried a 
long line of Archbishops, of greater or less note in their day and 
generation. 

There is a window in this church to which an almost comic 
interest attaches. It is known as the “ Peddler’s Window,” 
and the story is that in the fifteenth century a certain peddler 
left an acre of land to this parish on condition that a window, 
representing himself and his dog, should be placed in the 
church, which was accordingly done—a memorial of the piety, if 
not of the good taste, of the worthy peddler. And there for cen- 
turies it remained. A few years ago, in the progress of modern 
improvement, the Peddler’s Window was removed, and another 
put in its place, setting forth the virtues of certain deceased 
ladies, the wives and daughters of some of the church officers. 
On this a storm of indignation arose; and after much contro- 
versy and a considerable amount of ill-feeling among the pa- 
rishioners, the Peddler’s Window was restored—and rightly, too 
—to its original position. That acre of land, the product, no 
doubt, of the petty savings of a lifetime, is now worth $5,000 a 
year. 

_ But perhaps the best known of all the Saint Marys of London 
is St. Mary-le-Bow, otherwise Bow Church, otherwise St. Mary 
de Arcubus, so named from the church being built on stone 
arches, from which also the Court of Arches, formerly held 





? This is doubtless a slip of ‘the pen. It is Edmund Shakespeare, youngest 
brother of the poet, who lies buried in St. Mary Overy. 
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here, took its name. In the steeple of this church hang the 
famous Bow-bells—that chime of bells, ten in number, that seemed 
to Dick Whittington, the poor, half-starved, runaway apprentice, 
as he sat resting ona stone on Highgate Hill, to ring out 
plainly the prophetic words: 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Lord Mayor of London. 
Bow Church was built by Sir Christopher Wren, after the 
Great Fire of 1666, in which 89 churches were consumed. It 
occupies the site of several earlier edifices. It stands in the very 
midst of Old London, and to be born “ within the sound of Bow- 
Bells” constitutes the veritable cockney. St. Mary-le-Bow is 
considered one of the masterpieces of Wren. Its spire is 225 
feet in height, surmounted by a dragon ten feet long; and the 
“dragon of Bow” is as much a landmark as the cupola of St. 
Paul’s. 

St. Mary Aldermary is a beautiful edifice, having a lofty 
square tower, with four pinnacles. Its name seems to imply a 
greater antiquity than the others—* elder Mary ”"—but it also 
is the work of Wren, the builder of so many churches, on whom 
a poet of the times wrote the epitaph : 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

The Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, which stands in one of the 
noisiest and most crowded thoroughfares of London, is remark- 
able for the peculiar manner in which it is built. There are no 
windows in the lower part of it. It consists of two orders, in 
the upper of which the lights are placed; the wall of the lower 
being solid, to keep out the noises of the street. It is a fine 
church, though somewhat gloomy. 

There are two churches of St. Mary-le-bone, Old and New. 
In the New Church, consecrated in 1817, there is to be seen a 
handsome altar-piece, presented to it by the American painter 
Benjamin West, then President of the Royal Academy. The 
name Mary-le-bone is derived by some from Mary /a bonne 
(Mary the Good), and by others from the bourne or brook, the 
Tyburn, which flows near by. 

Pass we now to some of those churches bearing the designa- 
tion of masculine saints. Their name is legion. Many of these 
names are duplicated, as St. Dunstan-in-the-East and St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-West, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Bartholomew 
the Less, etc. They are of many nationalities, those ancient 
saints. St. Clement Danes and St. Olave (Olaf) betoken a 
Scandinavian origin; St. Swithin and St. Dunstan, a Saxon; 
St. Magnus and St. Benet or Benedict, a Latin. 

There is not one of these edifices dedicated to the worship of 
God but has its attractions. But we must content ourselves 
with singling out two or three.? 

One of the most notable is that of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, at 
the northeast corner of Trafalgar Square. No “fields” are 
now to be found within many miles of it; but when it was first 
erected, in Henry V1II.’s time, it was quite out of town. It isa 
fine church, in the florid Italian style, with an elegant Corinthian 
portico; while most of the other churches of the city show the 
Gothic or Early English styles. 

Of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, it has been said that “not one 
beauty of which the design was capable has been omitted.” 
It is interesting to Americans as possessing a fine picture, by 
West, of the “ Martyrdom of St. Stephen.” A curious fact is 
related in connection with the old custom of burying in vaults 
under churches, which is now (very properly) forbidden by Act 
of Parliament—namely, that when this church was repaired, in 
1850, there were found buried here no less than 4,000 coffins ! 

The tower of St. Sepulchre’s, like that of St. Mary Aldermary, 
has four pinnacles, each crowned with a vane, the peculiar 
characteristics of which have given rise to the old saying that 
“unreasonable people are as hard to reconcile as the vanes of 
St. Sepulchre, which never looked all four upon the same point 
in the heavens.” The interior of this church, one of the oldest 
in London, has lately been renovated and modernized; but the 
ancient monuments have, of course, been preserved. One of 
those marks the grave of the famous Captain John Smith, 
sometime Governor of Virginia, on which is inscribed an epitaph 
commencing: 

Here lies one conquered that hath conquered kings. 


This church being near to Newgate Prison, where criminals 
condemned to death were confined, it was formerly the custom 
—a custom provided for by an old benefaction—to present the 
victim of the law, from the steps of St. Sepulchre’s, with a 
bouquet of flowers as he rolled by in the cart that was to convey 
him to Tyburn, the ancient place of execution. Whoever he 
was to whom that kindly thought occurred, may the grass grow 
green on his grave! 

The young girl who figured in the well-known imposture of 


1 There are 1,500 churches and chapels in London. 
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the “ Cock Lane Ghost,” in Dr. Johnson’s time, was the daugh- 
ter of the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s, who was condemned to the 
pillory for promoting it. Modern spirit-rapping is more success- 
ful, and is permitted to make its way among the gullible without 
the intervention of the law. But though the law condemned 
this man, whose name was Parsons, the populace befriended 
him, and, instead of pelting him with rotten eggs, like other 
pilloried persons, they collected a sum of money for him, and 
firmly believed in the “Cock Lane Ghost.” People like to be 
humbugged. 

Opposite the Cannon Street Railway Station stands St. 
Swithin’s Church, into the southern wall of which is built the 
famous “ London Stone.” It wasso placed in order to preserve 
it. It formerly stood on the south side of the street, but was 
removed in 1798, set in a large stone case, and put in its present 
position. In Stowe’s time (1550) the London Stone was “ fixed 
in the ground, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so 
strongly set that if carts do run against it through negligence 
the wheels be broken, and the stone itself unshaken.” Never- 
theless, it is described, a century after, as “much worn, but a 
stump remaining before the fire of London.” It was the milli- 
arium, or central milestone, from which all other milestones 
marked the distances. It is supposed to date from the time of 
Roman rule, of which there are still many traces in London. 
In Act IV., scene 6, of Shakespeare’s Henry VI., second part, 
we find ourselves in Cannon Street, where Jack Cade, entering 
with his followers, “strikes his staff on London Stone,” and 
issues his bold and lawless commands seated uponit. Whothe 
saintly personage was for whom this church was named, or what 
connection he had with the clerk of the weather, I know not; but 
there is a singular superstition prevalent throughout Great 
Britain that if rain falls on St. Swithin’s Day it will rain every 
day for six weeks thereafter. 

It was my “hap,” on my first Sunday in London, to attend 
service at St. Pancras—of which, by the way, there are two, Old 
and New. St. Pancras, a contraction of Pancratius, was a pious 
bishop of the long ago, and his portrait in robe and miter 
appears on one of the painted windows of the church. It seemed 
that the congregation was Low Church; but the young clergy- 
man who officiated in place of the absext Rector was of 
decidedly ritualistic proclivities, and took upon himself to 
introduce some innovations that were very distasteful to some 
of his hearers. “To think,” exclaimed a lady, indignantly, 
“that I should have heard the Lord’s Prayer zuztoned in Saint 
Pancras!” WHer son, a young physician, spoke even more 
strongly on the subject, declaring that he would not enter St. 
Paul’s Cathedral itself until “ that reredos ” was removed. 

But I, being, like the man who refused to shed tears at a 
moving sermon, “not of that parish,” went to St. Paul’s that very 
afternoon, and was lifted to a somewhat “higher” plane of 
religious faith and practice. I heard an admirable discourse 
trom Dean Hammond, listened to a magnificent choral service, 
as sung by a choir of finely trained male singers, and, looking 
on “that reredos ” only as a work of art, and not as an object 
of worship, could admire its exquisite sculptures without being 
hindered in my devotion by their presence. 

In the evening of the same day, to cap the climax, I went to 
St. Alban’s, the church in which ;the late Mr. Mackonochie 
approached so near to Rome as to call forth rebuke from the 
ecclesiastical powers. High, higher, highest, was my progress 
that day; for Mr. Mackonochie’s successor traveled in his foot- 
steps as closely as he dared, holding up “ Blessed Mary” as an 
example for the faithful. St. Alban’s stands in an obscure 
court opening from Brook Street—a narrow, dirty street, in which 
some equally dirty children were playing in the gutter. On the 
wall of the court hung a framed notice inviting contributions 
for a memorial chapel to Mr. Mackonochie. In front of the 
chancel stood a silken banner, on which was painted a life-size 
female figure, presumably the Virgin. There was but a handful 
of people present, and these chiefly women. The bowings and 
genuflections were incessant, and the whole service so exceed- 
ingly ritualistic that the English lady who accompanied me, 
and who (unlike the other) had complained that St. Pancras was 
“too Low for her,” was obliged to confess that St. Alban’s was 


“too High.” 


—Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, last week”made public his decis- 
ion in the case of the Rev. Howard MacQueary, of Canton, O., 
whose attorneys recently moved for a modification of the sen- 
tence passed upon him some six months ago, as explained in 
this department last week. Mr. MacQueary was originally sus- 
pended from the ministry for six months, to be deposed at the 
end of that time if he still refused to recant his heterodox utter- 
ances. The Bishop now changes that sentence to perpetual 
suspension until Mr. MacQueary shall recant. 
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Cleveland Bible-Readers’ School for Training 
Home and Foreign Missionaries 


In accordance with the resolutions passed by the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Meeting of Cleveland, the Ohio Congrega- 
tional General Association and the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, held in Worcester, Mass., in October, 1880, 
the Missionary Board having in charge the Slavic Bible-Readers’ 
School of Cleveland, Ohio, has decided to enlarge the work of 
the school and admit any lady with the necessary qualifications 
who desires to prepare herself for missionary or Bible-readers’ 
work among any class of our population. 

The course of instruction will be enlarged and the number of 
instructors increased to meet the needs of all who may wish to 
enter. 

The course of study includes a general course in the Bible 
(English, Bohemian, etc.), the study of particular books of the 
Bible, Bible and Church history, methods of Christian work, 
vocal and organ music, elocution, Bohemian and Polish gram- 
mar. There are classes for the review of the common English 
branches, but we do not encourage American ladies to enter 
who have not already the elements of an English education. 

There will also be lectures by the pastors of the city on prac- 
tical subjects connected with missionary work, and on the care 
of the sick by competent physicians and nurses. House-to- 
house visiting is also required as a part of the course, and one 
hour a day of housework. The entire course covers three 
years, but more advanced pupils may complete it in one or two 
years. The expense need not exceed $200 a year. Help will 
be given to a limited number who desire to prepare themselves 
for missionary work, but who are unable to pay all of their 
expenses. 

This school is, as far as we know, the only Bible-readers’ 
school connected with our denomination from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and the only one of any denomination in this country 
which prepares female missionaries to work for foreign peoples 
in their own language. 

From the small beginning five and a half years ago, this 
school has been wholly dependent on the voluntary gifts of 
friends of the cause, and it has never been in distress for lack 
of means. The new enlargement is undertaken because here 
seems to be a providential call for it, and with the cont lent 
expectation that He who so manifestly led to its inception and 
who has certainly guided in every stage of its development will 
not fail to provide both the consecrated pupils and the means of 
preparing them for their important work. 

For further information address Bible-Readers’ School, Fow- 
ler Street, Cleveland, O. 

Rev. H. A. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
Committee of the Board. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. J. H. Bausman, pastor of the Rochester, Pa., 
Presbyterian church, is to be tried on charges of heresy relating 
to his views on the question of future punishment and the Con- 
fession of Faith. 

—The Rev. William O. Thompson has been inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. The inaugural 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. MacCracken, Chancellor 
of the University of the City of New York. 

—The Rev. Hervey D. Ganse, D.D., Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Aid for College and Academies, died suddenly 
on Tuesday evening of last week at his home in Chicago, from 
paralysis of the heart. Dr. Ganse was born in Fishkill, N. Y., 
February 7, 1822. He graduated at Columbia College in 1839, 
and at New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1843. 

—The “ Congregationalist ” took a census of church attend- 
ance in eleven wards of Boston on a recent Sunday. Out of 
a population of 172,441 there was an attendance of 71,069. Of 
this number 21,576 were Protestant, 49,311 Catholic, and 182 
Jewish. On the same Sunday it found that about 40,000 peo- 
ple went to the suburbs and 350,000 people traveled on the 
street-cars. 

—The Japan Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
held its annual meeting in Tokio in July, and adopted several 
memorials to be presented to the next General Conference of 
the Methodist Church of this country, which will be held next 
year. Among other things, the Japan Conference asks for the ap- 
pointment of a Bishop to reside in Japan or China and the estab- 
lishing of a branch of the Methodist Book Concern in Tokio. 

—An Ansonia (Conn.) clergyman was, says an exchange, 
anxious to have a clock in his church; but the trustees didn’t 
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seem to be impressed with the importance of getting one. So 
he began to preach very long sermons, and, when spoken to 
on the subject, explained that if there was a clock to inform 
as to the time, his sermons would be much shorter. 

—On September 21 will open at Saratoga, N. Y., the annual 
National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
Mr. George William Curtis, of New York, will be installed as 
the new President of the Conference; he succeeds the late 
Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court. The 
opening sermon will be preached by the Rev. Richard Arm- 
strong, of Liverpool, England. Among the speakers will be the 
Rev. Drs. Minot J. Savage, E. E. Hale, E. A. Horton, and W. 
W. Fenn, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mr. Carroll D. Wright. 

—lIt is stated that the gifts thus far made for the proposed 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine amount to about $850,000. 
This is about enough to pay for the site. The gifts thus far 
made-have been offered without solicitation. It is expected 
that the trustees will, before the end of the present autumn, 
inform the architects as to what modifications are desired in the 
plans submitted by them; and upon this being done, the archi- 
tects will, by the spring of 1892, perfect the plans as modified, 
in the hope that the corner-stone of the building may be laid in 
a year from now. 

—The First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., the 
Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, pastor, on Sunday, September 13, 
laid the corner-stone of the Wilde..Memorial Chapel—a gift 
from the widow of the late Samuel Wilde, one of the founders 
of the church. The building is to be of stone, standing beside 
the recently enlarged main church building, joined to it by a 
stone structure to contain passageway and library. It is dedi- 
cated to the service of the Sunday-school, in which both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilde have been devoted laborers since its beginning. 
The services consisted of alternate readings by the pastor and 
congregation (consisting of the church members, Sunday-school, 
mission school, pastors of the other Montclair churches, and 
a large concourse of friendly neighbors), addresses by the pastor, 
Mr. Daniel O. Eshbaugh, Sunday-school Superintendent, and 
Dr. M. E. Strieby, Secretary of American Missionary Associ- 
ation. The “laying” of the stone was performed by Mrs. 
Wilde, with a silver trowel presented by the Sunday-school. 

—The Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., has resigned the 
pastorate of Trinity Congregational Church, Tremont, New 
York City, and will, for the present at least, reside in this city 
and engage in general literary work. Mr. Whiton’s name is 
well known to our readers as that of one of our most valued 
contributors, and we may say in this place that the readers of 
The Christian Union are indebted to Mr. Whiton for much that 
does not, as well as for what does, appear under his name. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Wilder Smith died in Hartford, Conn., on September 3. 

—Carlton Hazen will preach for the church in Rochester, Vt., the comin 
year. : 

—W. F. Blackman, lately of Naugatuck, Conn., accepts a call to Ithaca, 
N.Y: 

—E. G. Stone, of Griswold, Conn., declines a call to Monroe. 

—J. A. T. Dixon, of Atwood, Kan., has resigned. 

—C. F. Wood, of Tulare City, Cal., has resigned. 

—T. C. Jones, of London, Ontario, Can., accepts a call to Maybee, Mich. 

—H. G. Hale was installed as pastor of the church in Warren, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 3. 

—R. R. Kendall, of Boxford, Mass., accepts a call to the First Church of 
Weymouth, declining one to Portiand, Me. 

—W. J. Cady accepts a call to Anoka, Neb. 

~—G. D. Hebron, of Lake City, Minn., has received a call to become associate 
pastor with Dr. Salter, of the First Church of Burlington, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

aL. W. Currie, who founded the mission to the Indians of Alabama, recently 
died in Alaska, where he was engaged in mission work. 

—John Lockhart, for many years Presbyterian minister, was last week 
— to the Baptist ministry in the Lee Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


—H. A. Ketchum was installed as pastor of the First Church of Berkeley, Cal., 
on August 18. 
—W. W. Coe, of Wenona, IIl., has resigned and accepted a call to the Sec- 
ond Church of Seattle, Wash. 
_—Howard Duffy, of Detroit, Mich., has received a call from the First Church 
of New York City, at a salary of $8,000. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—W. F. Roberts, of Rockland, Me., has become pastor of the Baptist church 
in Burlington, Vt. 
—Brooke Herford, pastor of the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston, 
has received a call from the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, London, England, 
_—Henry Clarke, of Orange, N. J., accepts a call to the Baptist church at 
Stonington, Conn. 
—F. B. Reazor, of Delhi, N. Y., accepts an election as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church (P. E.), West Orange, N. J. 
—Henry W. Spaulding, D.D., died at Warsaw, N. Y., last week. 
—G. H. Hills, of Christ Church (P. E.), Riverton, N. J., has been chosen rec- 
tor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Westchester, Pa. 
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Studies of the Gods in Greece’ 


Our first feeling in reading this volume is of pride and 
delight that it is the work of an American scholar. Mr, 
Dyer expresses the results of minute and extensive learn- 
ing in a diction clear, elegant, and rich in graceful literary 
allusions. Without prepossessions, and with a learned 
modesty, he approaches the most complex of subjects, the 
tangled skein of Greek myths. The fiéce de résistance, so 
to speak, of this volume is the examination of the legends 
of D:meter, Persephone, and Dionysus; and, without 
controversy, the discussion is as fine a piece of careful 
scholarship and close logic as we may hope to see. The 
myth of Demeter (humanly tender, as one may read it in 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ At Eleusis”) mourning for her lost 
daughter is carefully disentangled by Mr. Dyer, and its 
several threads laid straight. “Earth snared the maiden 
by a most fatal blossom called Narcissus. Persephone 
reached forth to pluck the wondrous flower, and, lo! the 
ground opened and Aidoneus dragged the shrieking girl 
down to his under-world home. Hecate meanwhile was 
sitting in her cave, thinking delicate thoughts. She, and 
she alone, could see the robber on his downward way, and 
she it was who made haste with the news to Demeter.” 
In vain Demeter requires of Zeus the return of her Per- 
sephone. Then, in her wanderings, disguised as an old 
woman, she comes to Eleusis and rests upon the “ Laugh- 
less Stone” beside the “ Maiden’s Well.” To her, with 
kindness and veneration, came the daughters of Aleus on 
an errand of water-drawing. ‘Then follows the fair idyl of 
Demophoon and his fire-baptism, and the gracious benedic- 
tion of the Rarian plain. Of all this Mr. Dyer works out 
the origin and significance. “Demeter and Persephone 
each represent the power to grow and the process of 
growth. Each of these goddesses, linking her happiness 
to sorrow, and rising out of grief to gladness, bears the 
testimony of her being to the indissoluble link that joins 
life to death and death to life; while the unfathomable 
love which joins them both, and makes them live one life 
when they are sundered just as when they are together— 
this mirrors for us that unity which pervades the world 
and makes all growth and all life a blossoming from the 
unknown depths of ever-fruitful love.” Now, this is not 
merely fine writing, but the logical conclusion of spiritual 
interpretation, based upon the minute and careful study 
which precedes it. 

It is in the study of the Dionysian myths that the 
strength of this book most strikingly appears. From 
Thrace to Eleusis Mr. Dyer traces ingeniously the progress 
and development of the myth and cult of the chief god of 
the Eleusinian mysteries—the hidden force of fire and of 
wine, of wind and of water. The bewildering metamor- 
phoses of Dionysus are well illustrated by the legend of 
Silenus, one of his forms. ‘ Having danced his best in 
eagerness to win a prize, Silenus overreached himself. So 
swift became his motions, so numberless his undulating 
curves and swerves of his limbs, that all at once he was 
himself no more, but swiftly flowed as a river onward to 
the sea.” In another form of the myth, Icarius, the god, 
appeared to the shepherds of Epacria and bestowed upon 
them the gift of wine. But the shepherds abused the gift 
and became crazed. Then, supposing themselves ruined, 
they slew Icarius. Anon they became unconscious. When 
they awoke, filled with horror at their crime, they washed 
the murdered body in a crystal mountain stream and hid 
it in a cave. But the spirit of Icarius, clad in blood- 
dabbled robes, appeared to his daughter Erigone, who, 
awaking, set out to find the corpse. Long and in vain 
she was wandering, till at last in despair she let herself be 
led by the faithful dog Mera to the place of the sepul- 
ture. In a mania of anguish Erigone then hangs her- 
self. All this story we may recollect nightly when we 
~ 1 Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated. 

eing Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, 
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look up at the stars; for Icarius was translated to the 
skies, and became Bootes with his wain, now called Arc- 
turus ; Erigone shines as the constellation Virgo, while the 
faithful Mzra is the brilliant dogstar. From this child’s 
story to the splendor of the choruses of Sophocles and to 
the Bacchx of Euripides is a long way, yet the myth of 
Dionysus is the basis of both. Mr. Dyer’s topographical 
studies of Eleusis, of Paphos, and of Olympus, which he holds 
to be Mount Troddos on Cyprus, are most valuable. There 
is also much rich material in this book for the elucidation 
of passages in the Greek dramatists. For us these studies 
had also a theological interest as indicating some forms of 
religious opinion which have apparently survived, having 
insinuated themselves into Christian theology. Mr. 
Dyer’s references to Nonnus indicate a possible bridge of 
transition. However that may be, there can be little 
doubt that the devil with horns, hoofs, and tail is a survi- 
val of the A‘gipans, cruel attendants of Dionysus, the divin- 
ity of the underworld. Mr. Dyer quotes with approval 
from the somewhat careless work of Mr. Perry, “The His- 
tory of Greek Literature,” about the use of masks in 
classic drama being originally a survival of the custom of 
masking to frighten away demons. Is this why the dead 
were masked for burial? Upon the whole, interesting as 
the suggestion appears, we ought to have some solider 
ground for it, when the customary explanation is sufficiently 


satisfactory. 
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The Winds’ 


The author of this work is so little known outside of 
scientific circles that a few words concerning his important 
scientific labors are given prefatory to an account of the 
present work. It may safely be said that no other Ameri- 
can has exerted such a powerful influence in any single 
department of science as Professor Ferrel has in meteor- 
ology. Professor Abbe, chief scientist of the Signal Ser- 
vice, says concerning Ferrel’s scientific labors that his 
works have “ made his name recognized throughout the world 
as the leading theoretical meteorologist of the present age.” 
Professor Ferrel was born in Pennsylvania in 1817, and 
after the varied experiences of farm work, study, and school- 
teaching which usually fell to the lot of ambitious but 
self-made young men at the time when he was obtaining 
his education, he graduated from Bethany College, Pa., 
in 1844. During the next few years he devoted his time to 
school-teaching in the West, and at the same time carried 
on private studies in mathematics, of which he was particu- 
larly fond. His first contribution to meteorology was a popu- 
lar paper printed in the Nashville “ Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery ” in 1856, in which he set forth a new theory of the 
causes of the motions of the atmosphere. He showed for the 
first time the true effect of the earth’s rotation on the 
atmospheric motions. ‘This is the pioneer paper of what is 
known as modern Dynamical Meteorology. A couple of 
years later he published a profound paper in the Cambridge 
“* Mathematical Monthly,” in which he gave the complete 
mathematical development of his.views on atmospheric 
motions. Most meteorologists have considered that the 
early paper of 1856 had not for its foundation the actual 
mathematical analysis found in the later paper, but we 
think this idea is incorrect, as we find that as early as 
1853 Professor Ferrel had published in Gould’s “ Astro- 
nomical Journal” a very important paper on the theory of 
the tides, in which he shows his knowledge of the action 
of those forces, which also play an important part in his 
atmospheric theories. 

From 1857 to 1886 Professor Ferrel was employed by 
the United States Government as scientist, being success- 
ively engaged in the work of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Signal Service, 
and in the latter holding the title of Professor of Meteor- 
ology. While in the Coast Survey he was chiefly engaged 
on tidal researches, and invented the tide-predicting 


1A Popular Treatise on the Winds, By Professor William Ferrel, Ph.D. 
505 pages, with illustrations. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
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machine, by means of which the times of future maxima 
and minima of tides can be ground out automatically, 

Although Professor Ferrel’s theories and views that 
have from time to time appeared in scientific journals have 
been freely used by the few German and American com- 
pilers of published works treating of the circulation of the 
wind, yet this is the first time that the author has put into 
the hands of a publisher the results of his thoughts on the 
subject; and for his original utterances one had to search 
among the—to most persons—uninviting scientific publica- 
tions, and even when found there, the idea is enveloped 
in such a hard shell of mathematical reasoning that it is 
with great difficulty that the kernel of truth is obtained. 

The present volume will be received by the scientist with 
as much interest as by the layman for whom it is intended, 
as it is unquestionably shows the high-water mark of our 
knowledge of the subject, and it is written with that clear- 
ness and simplicity of expression to be met with in a 
number of books written by eminent scientists who have 
endeavored to popularize the results of advanced research. 
The scope of the work is only indicated by the chapter 
headings, which are as follows: 1. The constitution and 
nature of the atmosphere; 2. The motions of bodies 
relative to the earth’s surface; 3. The general circulation 
of the atmosphere; 4. The climatic influences of the gen- 
eral circulation ; 5. Monsoons and land and sea breezes ; 
6. Cyclones; 7. Tornadoes; 8. Thunder-storms. As _ the 
reader of the book will find out, the author gives under 
these headings a complete chainwork of causes and effects 
of atmospheric motions ; and so exhaustive is his narrative 
that nearly every point that suggests itself in general 
meteorology is found to have received treatment at bis 
hands. The subject of meteorological instruments and 
their indications for various portions of the globe (clima- 
tology) is not entered into, thus separating the philosophy 
of the principles of meteorology, with the necessary illus- 
trations, from the details of construction and computation 
which become tedious to the general reader. 

The book is not, however, one to be read hurriedly, but 
will meet the wants of about the same class of readers as 
Newcomb’s “Popular Astronomy,” which was so well 
received a few years ago. It is quite different from most 
popular books in this respect, that perhaps half of the 
matter is original with the author (although most of it has 
been previously printed by him in different forms)j; the 
rest being made up of results and illustrations taken from 
papers by specialists in meteorology. 


We welcome Duty, by Julius H. Seelye, D.D.(Ginn & Co., 
Boston), first and chiefly because it is an indication of a growth 
of public sentiment demanding some systematic instruction in 
fundamental ethical principles in our public schools. Their 
complete secularization has been attempted, and the attempt has 
gone far enough to satisfy an increasing number of Protestants 
that the Roman Catholic protest against “godless schools” is 
well founded, and that no system of public education is adequate 
which does not instruct the scholar at least in the fundamental 
principles of social morality. This little volume goes further 
and assumes, what we believe to be true, that in any adequate 
system of education these principles must be traced to their 
source, which President Seelye believes, with not only all Chris- 
tians but with all theists, to be the generic and fundamental obli- 
gation of loyalty to God. His statements are clear, simple, and 
comprehensive. The result is an admirable primer of morals. 
Our sole criticism upon it is that it is better fitted for distinct- 
ively Christian than for public schools, because it puts greater 
emphasis upon the religious nature of moral obligation than, in 
the present state of public sentiment, would find ready accept 
ance in our public school system. For the purpose of introduc- 
ing such instruction into our public schools it would have been 
wiser to have unfolded first the moral principles of social life, 
as a mere believer in ethical culture might have done, and led 
up to faith in and loyalty toa Divine Person, rather than to have 
commenced with the latter, and thus provoked the criticism if 
not the hostility of the secularists at the outset. 





The Story of Portugal. By H. Morse Stevens. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York.) This volume differs from the others 
in“ The Story of the Nations” series in that it gives a com- 
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plete history of the country rather than a series of pictures of 
the most striking episodes. This, however, does not mar the 
interest of the narrative. There being no other history of Port- 
ugal worthy of the name, it was necessary that the author should 
furnish the background of general information requisite for the 
appreciation of the most striking figures and incidents. He has 
done the work remarkably well. A recent writer in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review” said of Portugal that the whole country was 
not only without a well-written history, but without even an accu- 
rate atlas or reliable statistics. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Mr. Stevens to break ground, and his volume is much more than 
a popularizing of the scientific work of others. Hack work 
could not have produced this volume, and it has the qualities of 
style which come only where genuine scholarship is united with 
a thorough love for the subject. We can easily understand this 
love; for Portugal had its heroic period in which this little strip 
of the Spanish peninsula not only owned Brazil, but an infi- 
nitely richer empire in India and the Eastern{Seas. How Portu- 
guese supremacy was won, and how it has been lost, is a truly 
great theme, and the English-reading public is to be congratu- 
lated that it has at length received satisfactory treatment. 


Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1721-1771. Edited by Emily F. D. Osborn. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) All who have made the acquaintance 
of the charming Dorothy Osborne must feel an affectionate 
curiosity to learn any new bit of information connected with 
her, to follow out her family history, or to be admitted once 
more within the walls of her old home, and allowed to exercise 
a most respectful inquisitiveness over the quaint treasures of 
“ Chicksands Priory.” For this reason alone the book before 
us would meet with a welcome, even did it not possess an 
interest quite its own, giving us, as it does, many valuable 
glimpses of old-time manners and customs. If this lady of the 
eighteenth century—the Honble. Mrs. John Osborn, daughter of 
Viscount Torrington, sister of Admiral Byng, and great-niece of 
Dorothy Osborne—does not win our hearts, as did her predeces- 
sor, she inspires a great regard for her eminent practical abili- 
ties and the unselfish devotion of her life. These letters afford 
a glimpse at the politics and society of England a hundred and 
fifty years ago which cannot be obtained from the conventional 
history—a glimpse which is particularly interesting to readers 
who look at history through literary spectacles. 


A posthumous volume of sermons of Dr. Edwin Hatch, whose 
Bampton and Hibbert Lectures gave him fame, lies before us. 
It is entitled Overcoming the World, and Other Sermons, and 
contains by way of introduction various biographical matters, 
including the Memorial Sermon of Principal Fairbairn. Of 
Dr. Hatch’s sermons we may say that they evince originality 
of conception, an easy erudition, and religiousness. They are 
not, however, of the highest literary finish, nor evenly balanced in 
their construction. For the reader they are teeming with fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness. A portrait of the late Dr. Hatch is in 
the front of the volume. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


The Sermons on Special Occasions of the late Bishop Light- 
foot are, taken all in all, tne strongest volume of his sermons 
yet published, and from the title this is precisely what might be 
expected. They were preached often before large congre- 
gations, as church congresses, or on momentous occasions, as 
consecrations, ordinations, anniversaries of the S. P. G., and the 
like. They are not simple, certainly, but are broad and deep, 
thoughtful to a degree, with comprehensive vision of the main 
currents and tendencies of our times. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


The Fourfold Story,a Study of the Gospels, by George F. 
Genung, is like others of precisely its class and purpose which 
recently have appeared and essay to reduce the Gospels to one 
plain, continuous narrative. The effort is in this case success- 
ful. Mr. Genung has recast the whole Gospel story in his own 
words in about one hundred pages, taking the Gospels in order. 
(Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago.) 


A highly original method of teaching ethics by story-telling is 
exemplified in Zhe Right Road,a handbook for parents and 
teachers, by John W. Kramer. The stories are many of them 
quite new to us, and ingeniously applied. Duty is described as 
threefold: to self, to others, and to God. The only objection- 
able point in the book is the false note sounded in the preface, 
“Virtue is its own reward.” (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s essays are already favorably known to 
some, and this latest volume, Making the Most of Life, will 
receive a cordial reception from a limited class of reflective 
readers. Somewhat like the Thoughts of a Country Parson, 
though briefer, these essays are both pleasing from their fresh- 
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ness of style and edifying by reason of the soundness of their 
counsels. (T. Y. Crowell, New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—M. Renan is now at work on the fourth volume of his 
“ History of Israel,” which will be finished this fall. 

—The literature of Greenland, which is still very meager, has 
recently received an interesting addition in the shape of a long 
poem entitled “ Kajarnack,” by a missionary named Spindler. 

—Dr. F. Nansen, the famous Norwegian traveler, is at pres- 
ent engaged in the preparation of a book upon “ The People 
and Nature of Greenland.” The work will appear in a few 
weeks. 

—Mr. George Kennan’s work, “ Siberia and the Exile Sys- 
tem,” will appear very soon. The papers originally published 
in the “Century ” have been revised by their author, and much 
new matter has been added. The two volumes are full of illus- 
trations. 

—It is announced that “ The Century Dictionary ” is at last 
completed; the sixth and concluding volume will soon be 
brought out, the final pages being now on the press. The work 
contains about 500 more pages and 2,000 more illustrations than 
were originally promised. 

—Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wolcot Balestier have, says the 
“ Atheneum,” written in collaboration a novel which is presently 
to begin a serial course in the “ Century Magazine.” The MS. 
of the new story, which is somewhat longer than “ The Light 
that Failed,” was completed before Mr. Kipling’s departure for 
the South Seas. The scene is laid in India and in America. 
A short story by Mr. Balestier appears in the “ Century” for 
August; and a long novel by him is to follow the present col- 
laborated tale in the same magazine. 

—There will be published in October, so dispatches from 
Rome announce, an édition de luxe of the Latin commentary 
on Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” together with the Latin ver- 
sion of the poem by Friar Giovanni da Seravalle, which was 
made in the fifteenth century. The volume will also contain a 
fifteenth-century Italian version of the commentary, by Beate 
Bartolomeo da Calle. The edition is under the supervision of 
Fathers Marcellius and Demenichelli, but the expense is borne 
by Pope Leo, who has set apart 20,000 francs for the purpose. 
The edition will be limited to 2,000 copies. A copy will be pre- 
sented to each of the principal libraries of the world. 

—James Stillie, a veteran dealer in second-hand books at 
Edinburgh, says of Mr. Gladstone that on one of his last visits 
to his shop “he began to think he was buying too many of my 
scarce books, and, to the great amusement of Lord Rosebery, 
who was with him, he exclaimed, ‘ Gad, 1 must leave this shop, 
or I shall be ruined.’” Mr. Stillie began his apprenticeship as 
a bookseller with John Ballantyne, in 1816. One of his duties 
was to deliver proofs to Scott at Abbotsford. He recently said 
of Scott: “ Some men are proud, but Scott was not like them; 
he had a kind word for everybody. He did not know what 
pride was. He spoke to me as if I was his equal. And he was 
atrue man. He was a great man—a very great man; there'll 


never be his like again.” 
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Outlook in Missions 


The question ‘“‘ How Can We Popularize 
Missionary Intelligence?” was treated at 
some length in one of the papers read at 
the meeting of The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union (Congregational) at Sara- 
toga Springs last June. The paper is pub- 
lished in the September “ Home Mission- 
ary.” Since knowledge of its facts and 
work is at the base of all steady support 
of the missionary movement, the weight of 
the question is apparent upon slight reflec- 
tion. Starting with the postulate that the 
masses do not read the missionary maga- 
zines or attend regular missionary meetings, 
the first suggestion made by Mrs. Merritt, of 
Oakland, Cal., its author, is that instruc- 
tion in missionary intelligence be given 
orally, under conditions to which the pop- 
ular taste inclines. Study the conditions 
of each community for this. Practical 
suggestions for effort along this line are 
presented. Leaflet literature as now pub- 
lished in greater or less abundance by 
all the large missionary societies, but 
chiefly by the American Home Missionary 
Society, is commended, and the saying of 
Neal Dow is quoted that the Maine Law 
was secured “by sowing the State knee- 
deep with literature.” But a more impor- 
tant method of exertion is held to be the 
selection and preparation of a few choice 
books, and then putting up in libraries to 
be furnished to every small auxiliary soci- 
ety that will use one, as the American 
Sunday-School Union has furnished libra- 
ries to Sunday-schools for years past. If 
there be not many such books, create 
them. There is ample material. The 
points made in the paper are sensible, and 
it is not to be doubted that where they are 
habitually acted on, wide and steady 
impetus will be given to the missionary 
cause and to the support of missionary la- 
borers. 


In the line of helps to the compre- 
hension of the work of missions is to be 
named the recent letter of Dean (Provost) 
Vahl, of North Ulstra, Denmark, in re- 
spect to procuring the translation and issue 
from Danish into English of his “ Mis- 
sionary Atlas,” accompanied with valuable 
explanations and historical notices. This 
Atlas is pronounced by the Rev. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, editor of the “ Missionary Re- 
view of the World,” the best he has ever 
seen. The Dean has lately had a propo- 
sal from Dr. Grundemann, the eminent 
German authority upon the geography of 
missions, that he and Dr. Grundemann 
work together in the production of a new 
“Missionary Atlas”—the great atlas of the 
German savant having been issued twenty 
years since, and being therefore somewhat 
out of date. It will take three or four 
years to produce the new work, but if it 
be done by these Christian scholars, it 
will, without question, be monumental in 
its value. 


The British Colonies which now put a 
stop by law to unnecessary Sunday labor 
in their harbors include New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, British New 
Guinea, Fiji, Seychelles, the Cape of 
‘Good Hope, Natal, St. Helena, Falkland 
Isles, Lagos, Bahamas, British Guinea, 
British Honduras, Leeward Islands, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad, Tobago, and 
Cyprus; while there is reported to be no 
working of cargoes on the Lord’s Day at 
Gibraltar, Grenada, Bermuda, and New- 
foundland, though there are no local legal 
enactments against the practice. Such 
avidespread provision for the relief of 
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seamen and the observance of the Sab- 
bath must be largely due to the exertions 
and influence of Christian missionaries. 
A conference of English ship-owners is 
now suggested to form an alliance against 
Sunday work on shipboard. 

Reference in the last “ Outlook” to the 
passage of an anti-opium traffic resolution 
by the English House of Commons makes 
pertinent the record here that statements 
are made in respectable papers and by 
honorable men denying the gravity of 
the evil. Ofcourse it is to be expected 
that those whose only thought is of revenue 
will wholly ignore the moral side of the 
question. But it is surprising, says a 
missionary magazine, to notice how com- 
mercial interests warp the judgment of 
some who are not ordinarily blind to moral 
issues. The testimony as to the awful 
degradation and woe caused by the use of 
opium is overwhelming. Dr. Dudgeon, of 
China, declares that “this gigantic evil 
pervades all classes—Chinese, Manchus, 
Mongols, and Coreans, high and low, rich 
and poor.” Dr. Happer affirms that the 
number of smokers of opium now, as com- 
pared with forty years ago, is twenty mill- 
ions to two millions. In a recent letter 
from a missionary of the London Society 
in the interior province of Sz-chuen, he 
declares that not less than sixty-five per 
cent. of the adult population are addicted 
to the habit, and that in the city of Chung 
King alone there are between seven and 
eight thousand registered opium-dens. As 
a result of this use, the people are ex- 
tremely poor and in distress, their physical 
appearance showing that they are “ bound 
by acurse.” Pitiable stories are coming 
by every mail illustrating the wretched- 
ness that is caused by this vice. The 
Emperor Tao Kwang knew what were the 
results of the use of opium when he de- 
clined to put a duty upon its importation, 
saying, “ Nothing will induce me to derive 
a revenue from the vice and misery of my 
people.” Let no one for an instant credit 
the suggestion that the traffic in opium is 
not demoralizing. To this declaration 
may be added a repetition of the fact that 
the interest of Christian missions in the 
abolition of the opium evil in Oriental 
countries is one of supreme concern. 


In parts of China the falling off of the 
population is attributed to the destructive- 
ness of the opium habit. In the province 
of Yuunan, where opium is most largely 
grown, the population has been reduced 
from 8,000,000 to 1,000,000. In Cheh- 
kiang it has fallen in the last thirty years 
from 26,000,000 to 11,000,000. Chinese 
Protestant missionaries have always ac- 
counted the practice one of the deadliest 
obstacles to their work, and have long 
testified against it with united and em- 
phatic voice. “ Medical Missions at Home 
and Abroad,” rejoicing over the reso- 
lution passed by the British House, al- 
ready alluded to, says: “A few days ago 
an Indian General said, in my hearing, 
that the opium traffic is a heritage from 
Warren Hastings. He was right; and I 
would add that there is nothing in our 
Anglo-Indian history in which the strong, 
determined, but godless spirit of that re- 
markable man has seemed so to persist 
and to be incarnated as in the long, sad 
story of our opium traffic with China.” 

Twenty years ago the people of New 
Guinea (Pacific Ocean) were all exceed- 
ingly fierce, wild cannibals. Now can- 
nibalism and witchcraft are unknown. 
There are seventy mission stations and six 
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churches, with about seven hundred mem- 
bers. The missionaries have translated 
portions of the Bible into six languages, 
and forty teachers have gone out from the 
two training institutions. 

It is a sign of the improvement in the 
missionary magazine of our day over that 
of the earlier period that the titles of given 
papers in such an issue as “ The Mission- 
ary Review of the World” are now ordinarily 
worth quoting, month after month, after 
the fashion of dealing with the better class 
of literary and miscellaneous monthly pub- 
lications. Thus, in the number for Septem- 
ber are to be found extended and valuable 
papers on “ Buddhism and Christianity ” 
(Rev. E. Snodgrass); “ Buddhism and 
Evangelism” (Rev. C. C. Starbuck); and 
“ A Plea for Medical Missions” (C. Thwing, 
M.D.). The last-named article is emi- 
nently worth reading and preservation. 

The British and Foreign Sailors’ Soci- 
ety raised over £21,000, including the 
sums raised for local purposes, and the 
Missions to Seamen’s Society (English Es- 
tablished Church) raised £28,000, during 
their last fiscal year. The Rev. Mr. Ashe, 
(English) formerly fellow missionary laborer 
with the lamented A. M. Mackay in Ugan- 
da, Africa, and author of a well-read book, 
“The Two Kings of Uganda,” has de- 
cided to go back to Uganda in the ser- 
vice of the Church Missionary Society. 
Sembera Mackay, the first convert of the 
Uganda Mission, thus wrote to him in 
English: “1f you please, come to Bugan- 
da to teach people, for now all people the 
Buganda there is not one person who does 
not wish to learn religion. I want you, if 
you please, to come to Buganda.”. The 
recent great revival in the Telegu Mission 
in India, and the large number of new con- 
verts which have been gathered into the 
churches, have made necessary a consider- 
able reorganization of the mission, in order 
to preserve the harvest already gathered, 
and to prepare for future and greater ad- 
vance. After the revival of 1878, when 
ten thousand were gathered into the 
churches in five months, the Ongole field 
was divided into five. Now, again, about 
ten thousand converts have been added to 
the churches in a few months, and a further 
subdivision of the fields is necessary. 
“ Now that so much success has been 
given,” says the “ Baptist Missionary Mag- 
azine,” “ we must look forward to winning 
the whole Telegu people for Christ.” Pun- 
dita Ramabai’s Home for Hindu Widows 
(India) has now in it thirty girls, all belong- 
ing to high castes which do not allow their 
girls to marry again. The usual stories of 
suffering and crueities on the part of par- 
ents are told by some of these young 
widows. A band of thirty-five men 
and women for the China Inland Mis- 
sion recently reached Shanghae. An 
additional ten or fifteen are expected, so 
that the whole band will be forty-five or 
fifty. To the Scandinavian churches of 
the United States belongs the honor of 
having sent them as their representatives. 
Anent the conceit now manifesting 
itself among Japanese native Christians, 
this story is told in the “ Baptist Mission- 
ary Magazine:” When Bishop Newman 
(Methodist Episcopal) was lately visiting 
the Methodist missions in Japan, he was 
engaged in distributing the native pastors 
among the churches, and met with an un- 
reasonable amount of interference from 
the native brethren. Finally he said: “ If 
any of you think you can do this better 
than I, let them stand up.” Four of the 
pastors promptly arose ! 
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(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condi- 
tons: 
ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. . ; 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
fering to questions and answers previously published. 
3a. Write only on one side of the paper. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must atlow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail, 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three tafe, weeks to make an answer. wre 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.) 


572. (a) I have been reading Goethe’s ‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” and should like very much to know 
who the exiles were and what was the cause of their 
wanderings. (6) I should also like to know if there 
is not some simple work on Geology that would 
enable one, who has never been taught in the science, 
to do a little work by one’s self. 

(a) Goethe’s pastoral poem relates to 
the Brandenburgers who were driven out 
by Frederick of Prussia. They were 
forced to emigrate. A good many of them 
went to Georgia. There is a full account 
of them in Carlyle’s “ History of Frederick 
the Great,” and a brief account in the 
“ Life of Oglethorpe ” published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. (6) The best book for this 
purpose is probably Professor N.S. Sha- 
ler’s “ First Book in Geology,” published 
by D. C. Heath & Co, Boston. For 
reference-books the three following are 
specially recommended by Professor Will- 
iam O. Crosby: “Elements of Geology,” 
by Joseph Le Conte, for dynamic geology; 
for structural geology, the “Student’s 
Manual of Geology,” by J. Beete Jukes, 
edited by Archibald Geikie; and for his- 
toric geology, Professor J. D. Dana’s 
“ Manual of Geology.” See 146 in Uncle 
Peter’s Chair for January 22. 


552. A club of your nieces wish to study the history, 
literature, and art of the Netherlands; can you aid 
us by suggesting books of reference? We are famil- 
iar only with Motley’s ** Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
a : A. L. P. 

History: Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” 1555-1584; J. E. T. Rogers’s 
“Story of Holland,” 922-1813 ; Alexander 
Young’s “History of the Netherlands.” 
Description: Edmondo de Amicis’s “ Hol- 
land and its People;” A. J. C. Hare’s 
“Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia ;” 
C. W. Wood’s “ Through Holland ;” Henri 
Havard’s “Dead Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee,” “Picturesque Holland,” “In the 
Heart of Holland.” Sonnenschein states 
that these three books by Havard are the 
best. Literature: Delepierre’s “Sketch 
of the History of Flemish Literature ;” 
Professor de Winkel’s “ History of Dutch 
Literature,” translated by G. J. Tamson. 
Art: F. T. Kugler’s “ Handbook of Paint- 
ing; German, Flemish, and Dutch schools,” 
new edition, revised by J. A. Crowe (this 
is a recognized authority, and probably the 
best single work); H. J. Buxton’s, Wil- 
mot’s, and E. J. Poynter’s illustrated hand- 
books of German, Flemish, and Dutch 
painting; Henri Havard’s “ Dutch School 
of Painting.” 


615. Will you kindly furnish me with the Jewish 
population of the world, and of the United States? 
H. D. 
According to the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” there were in the United States 
in 1878 about 250,000 Jews, and in the 
world about 6,200,000. The number in 
the United States has increased very 
greatly during the last ten years. The 
new census which is now being published 
will contain the first reliable statistics of 
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the Jews in this country that have yet 
been gathered. , 


586. I should like you to tell me why the name 
“Dutchess” of the county in this State is spelt with 
the letter “‘7” in it. Was it never intended to mean 
the title of the same pronunciation? H. M.S. 

The “¢” in Dutchess County is ex- 
plained by the following letter printed on 
page 16 of the “General History of Duch- 
ess County,” by Philip H. Smith: 

DEAR SiR: Inreplyto your inquiry, I state that the 
name of our county was given in compliment to the 
Duchess of York, whose husband, the Duke of York, 
received from his brother, King Charles the Second 
of England, a grant of the territory in America then 
known as New Netherland, and now as the States of 
New York and New Jersey. The title of Duchess, 
the wife of a Duke, was derived from the French, in 
which language it is spelled duchesse. Previous to 
the publication of Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary 
in 1755, the word was spelled inthe English language 
with a letter 7. Johnson dropped the 7 and also the 
final e of the French word, and it has ever since been 
correctly written in English, duchess. With the 
change in the orthography of the word in the stand- 
ard lexicon of the English language, the spelling of 
the title of our county should have been changed in 
our records and elsewhere. The error has been per- 
petuated, not for any reason, but through mere inad- 
vertence. I earnestly hope that you will have the 
name of our county spelled without a ¢ in your forth- 
coming history, because it is righ¢, and not perpetu- 
ate an error because of hoary precedents. 

Yours, etc., BENSON J. LossInc. 


605. Please inform me in what year and what day 
of the year was the French Bastile destroyedat Paris. 
| OS SS 
On the 14th of July, 1789. 


622. In presenting MSS. to a local newspaper 
office, is it better to do so personally or through the 
mails? To what department and to whom should 
the MSS. be addressed? How can the return of the 
MSS. be assured, if rejected ? R. W. 

Send the manuscript by mail to the 
editors of the paper, or to the editor of the 
department to which it may belong. The 
best way to assure its return if it is not 
wanted is to inclose a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. Most journals send 
back rejected manuscripts containing 
stamps, although some of the daily news- 
papers distinctly decline to return unac- 
cepted articles. 


556. (a2) Who wrote the poem commencing 


To Nature in her shop one day 
At work compounding simples, 
Studying fresh tints for beauties’ cheeks 
And new effects in dimples, 
An order came— 


This was written on the celebration of one of O. 
W. Holmes’s birthdays. (4) What is the origin of the 
phrase ‘‘ Hoist on his own petard”? (c) Who is 
called the ‘*‘ American Blackstone” ? M. F. E. 


(a) The poem beginning “ To Nature in 
her shop one day” was written by J. T. 
Trowbridge for the breakfast in honor of 
Dr. Holmes’s seventieth birthday—Decem- 
ber 3, 1879. It may be found in the 
supplement to Volume 45 of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly.” (4) The “ Century Dictionary” 
gives the following: “ Petard” (or petar, 
obsolete), “ an engine of war used to blow 
in a door or gate, or to form a breach in a 
wall. It came into use in the sixteenth 
century, and in its early forms was a kind 
of mortar of iron or bronze, which was 
charged with about seven pounds of gun- 
powder, rammed down and wadded and 
fixed by means of rings to a stout plank, 
which was then attached to the surface to 
be blown in.” “ Hoist with his own pe- 
tard,” therefore, means caught in one’s 
own trap—involved in the danger one 
meant for others. This quotation itself is 
from Hamlet, Act III., scene 4, line 207. 
(c) The American Blackstone is Chancel- 
lor James Kent. Irving Browne, in the 
article on James Kent in his “Short 
Studies of Great Lawyers,” quotes as fol- 
lows from a letter from Judge Story: “My 
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deliberate judgment is that your work 
will constitute the basis of the most envi- 
able fame, that of being the American 
Blackstone—a title of which you can never 
be robbed, and which must be as enduring 
as our jurisprudence.” 


620. (2) Shoulda man, when walking with a wo- 
man in the daytime, keep the outside of the walk, 
changing sides as required, or walk on her right? 
(2) Should he, in passing out to dinner, offer his 
right or left arm; and should he seat himself at the 
lady’s right or left side? H. W. 


(2) He should keep the outside of the 
walk, unless he is walking with an old 
lady, who might be confused by his chang- 
ing from one side to the other. (6) He 
should give his left arm to the lady he is 
to take down to dinner, and should seat 
himself on her right. 


! 604. After Commencement is it proper to say, Mr. 
So-and-So “ was graduated,” or “‘ graduated” with- 
out the was,and why? Doesa college graduate its 
students, or do the students graduate from the col- 
lege, and why? INQUIRER. 


Each is correct, as the verb “to gradu- 
ate” means both to confer and to receive a 
degree. 


607. Will you kindly tell me where I can get a cat- 
alogue of about one hundred books to make a library 
of good, solid reading, and how much the catalogue 
will cost? I should like both ancient and modern 
works, both of prose and poetry. H. M. 


There is a catalogue called “ The Best 
Hundred Books,” published by DeWolfe, 
Fiske & Co., Washington Street, Boston, 
for twenty-five cents. Before starting your 
library read Emerson's essay on Books and 
James Russell Lowell’s essay on “ Books 
and Reading.” 


592. I notice in your issue of The Christian Union 
of the 15th inst. that “*G. T.” wants an explanation 
of the great picture called ‘* Diana or Christ?” The 
story of the picture is this: That a decree was issued 
at Ephesus that all who refused to burn incense to 
the goddess Diana should be given to the wild beasts. 
The beautiful maiden who has espoused Christianity 
is beseeched by her parents, her lover, and her friend, 
to offer the incense. The priest is ready to read the 
decree of death if she renounce not her Christ, say- 
ing, “* Let her cast the incense; but one drop and she 
is free ;” and her lover stands by her side offering her 
the incense in his hand, pleading with her to cast that 
drop ; but she prays the prayer of the faithful and re- 
fuses the incense. The scene is inspiring beyond 
description. It was painted by Edwin Longin 1889, 
and the consensus of opinion among artists is that it 
is one of the best pictures painted in England during 
the past ten years. N.S. 


593. In Uncle Peter’s Chair for August 15, 1891, is 
an inquiry about the limit of vision, and comments 
thereon. Experience has shown that a dark-colored 
disk or ball with rather a light-colored background is 
visible to a keen human eye as many mi/es as the disk 
is feet in diameter. So that a foot to the mile, and 
other sizes in proportion, is about as close as one can 
see with certainty when the atmospheric conditions 
are good. F. W. 


391. In answer to two queries in issue of August 22, 
allow me to state: A small hole may be bored through 
window-glass by using a small round file as one 
would use a bit in boring in wood. The end should be 
kept wet with spirits of turpentine or with camphor 
and turpentine. Bore the hole from opposite sides 
of the glass, and enlarge if desired by using the round 
file around the edges of the opening. To make red 
fire, mix equal parts of finely divided and pulver- 
ized strontium nitrate [Sr(NO,)2] and potassium 
chlorate [KCLO ] with an equal bulk of pow- 
dered shellac. The first two should be thoroughly 
dried. The ingredients should be powdered sepa- 
rately, and then mixed on paper, using a bone knife, 
as any concussion might cause an explosion. For 
green fire proceed as above, using barium nitrate in 
place of strontium nitrate. For white fire burn a 
ribbon of magnesium. Py. Se 


627. Your inquirer as to fireworks should take 
Punch’s advice,‘ Don’t.””, Amateur manufactures are 
dangerous. He can drill most glass with a chilled 
steel drill and spirits of turpentine. If not able to 
make that work, get some bort or diamond dust and 
mix in the turpentine. A mark should be made first 
with the corner of a sharp file on the glass. 

O. W. M. 
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Correspondence 


We Have Investigated’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your position on the subject of Spirit- 
ualism, as outlined in Inquiring Friends 
column, September 5, never fails to awaken 
protest, albeit it is the conventional posi- 
tion of the evangelical press and clergy. 
It would seem that in an age of “ material- 
ism,” when a belief in immortality has 
died out among large classes of men, and 
when faith in the miraculous element of 
the Bible has been greatly weakened, the 
especial conservers of those beliefs would 
eagerly seize on any available support to 
their ideas in modern phenomena. Spirit- 
ualism claims to furnish a demonstration 
of immortality, without which Christians 
generally assume that life would not be 
worth living and would certainly not be 
worth living uprightly. One would sup- 
pose that the whole Christian Church would 
resolve itself into a committee of inquiry 
to learn if the glad tidings are really true, 
and that the decaying ancient faith in a 
life beyond is to be placed on an irrefra- 
gable basis by present, tangible proof. In- 
stead of that, The Christian Union is 
apparently desirous of showing that the 
belief has no such verification, and of dis- 
couraging any attempt to fortify the all- 
important doctrine. This seems incon- 
sistent with your position that revelation 
is a continuous factor in the history of 
Christianity, and did not cease with the 
Apostles. It is also rank heresy to the 
scientific spirit. Your advice to the young 
man, if generally applied to the investiga- 
tion of natural phenomena, would put a 
stop to research and progress. Remember, 
he is seeking to learn “ the ¢vu¢h” regard- 
ing a remarkable experience, and you warn 
him not to investigate. Your statement 
that “all the phenomena attributed to sup- 
posed spirits can be and often are tricks 
of legerdemain ” is not to the point. What 
can be done by prestidigitators is not the 
question, but, Are these phenomena ever 
what they purport to be? And to be fair 
(and its general fairness is what I like 
about The Christian Union) you should 
have stated that these phenomena have 
several times been investigated by scientific 
skeptics—such men as Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, Crookes, Zéllner, Hare, and others— 
with the result that they have become con- 
vinced that the phenomena are zo¢ always 
the result of legerdemain, but are sometimes 
the genuine manifestations of some occult 
power, human or extra-human. With 
these observers and the personal experi- 
ence of countless others on the anti-humbug 
side of the question, it is, in my opinion, 
not right for you to decry investigation 
by a truth-seeker, as if the matter were all 
settled, and in one way. 

Now, may I ask one or two questions ? 
1. Have you ever zuvestigated Spiritual- 
ism? 2. Ought not a teacher of morals, 
who believes in the immeasurable impor- 
tance to humanity of a belief in a future 
life, and who lives in an age when that be- 
lief is decaying, to take enough interest in 
a perfectly tremendous mass of testimony 
which claims to demonstrate the reality of 
such a life, fo investigate it at first hand? 
3. It takes a candid man to make a really 
adequate investigation of anything to which 
he is opposed by instinct and tradition, 
and a truly courageous man to publish his 
conclusions if they differ from his precon- 
ceptions. If the Editor of The Christian 
Union is such a man, will he not take an 
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opportunity—he can easily find one—to 
personally investigate this matter of Spirit- 
ualism, and give his readers some really 
valuable information about it ? 

ONE WHO WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


A Proposed Dollar of Uniform 
Value 


_ I say that every dollar, whether paper or coin 
issued or stamped by the General Government, should 
always and everywhere be as good as any other dol- 
lar.—President Harrison. 


Right you are, quite right! Sir Presi- 
dent. A dollar should be worth a dollar. 
For this reason it is unwise to have several 
kinds of dollar. There should be but one 
kind, viz., the legal tender Treasury note 
or “ Greenback.” 

To ascertain the value of an alleged 
dollar, we must find how much it will buy 
in open market. Not, mark you! how 
much it will buy of any ove thing, as eggs 
or iron or gold or whisky or labor, but 
of things in general—say, one hundred 
staple articles of commerce, gold and sil- 
ver inclusive. 

If on the first week of each month the 
Secretary of the Treasury tabulates the 
prices current in the markets of the land, 
and finds them to have 7zsez, he will know 
that money (“ greenbacks ”) are too plenty. 
They will not buy what they bought thirty 
days ago. 

Conversely: If he find that prices have 
fallen, he will know that money is scarce 
or getting scarce. The greenback will 
buy more than it did a month ago. 

In either case, our Secretary ascertains 
the worth of a dollar by what it will buy, 
and is guided accordingly to expand or 
contract our currency so as to keep our 
one kind of dollar at a constant value. 

My contention is: 

1. To have four or five kinds of dollar 
is clumsy and stupid. 

2. To attempt to keep one of them in 
any constant ratio of equality with any 
other one is impracticable. 

3. The Treasury note (“ greenback ”’) is 
a good and popular dollar, and can be had 
in any required quantity. 

4. The value of the “greenback” can 
be frequently and accurately ascertained 
by consulting the market. And, finally, 

5. The value of a dollar thus ascer- 
tained can be regulated and made constant 
—or as nearly constant as any clock can 
come to keeping exact time—by fraquent 
comparison with a rational and trustworthy 
“ standard :” viz., the market for the dollar 
and the stars for the clock. 

THOMAS K. BEECHER. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The “ National Hymn” Once 
More 


To the Editors of The Christian Union; 

I am glad to see that you are reviving 
the discussion in regard to our National 
hymn. However we may look at it, and 
however much it may have been adopted 
by other nations, the music of the tune 
known as “ America” is essentially Eng- 
lish, and is always associated in that 
country with “God Save the Queen.” We 
have quite a number of original American 
compositions that were intended to be of a 
National character, but none that has 
taken sufficiently strong hold upon the 
musical taste of the country to be adopted 
as the National hymn. During the Cen- 
tennial year I wrote several articles upon 
the subject of a new National hymn, think- 
ing it a good time to get up some enthu- 
siasm in the matter. These articles ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia papers at the 
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time, and there was quite an interest man- 
ifested; so much so that several musical 
compositions were submitted to the proper 
authorities at the opening of the Exhibition. 
These all failed, however, possibly from 
lack of proper attention, or it may have 
been because the authorities did not then 
see the necessity of new music for our 
National hymn. It is also just possible 
that the music itself was not of sufficient 
merit to be looked upon favorably. At 
any rate, it is among the relics of the Cen- 
tennial, and probably will never see the 
light. 

Since then -I have occasionally sought 
to revive the interest, whenever any public 
event seemed a favorable occasion to call 
the attention of the musical world to the 
matter. The last was when one of our 
naval vessels “dressed ship,” when she 
happened to be in company with an Eng- 
lish man-of-war upon the occasion of the 
Queen’s birthday. The American com- 
mander ordered his band to play “ God 
Save the Queen ” in honor of the occasion, 
but there was a little doubt upon the part 
of the British commander as to which na- 
tion was being complimented, and whether 
it would be naval etiquette to order his 
band to play the same music in return. 
The situation was decidedly ludicrous. 

The old tune, “ America” has so long 
been wedded to the beautiful words 

“My country, ’tis of thee” 

that a large part of the devotional popula- 
tion of the country look upon it as sacri- 
legious to propose anything like a divorce, 
but the fact remains that we need a new 
National hymn, one that shall be distinctly 
American and of sufficient grandeur to be 
expressive of the greatness of the coun- 
try and of the illimitable possibilities of its 
future. The music might very appropri- 
ately be of the good old English choral 
order, thereby recognizing the mother 
country to such anextent as would not rob 
the production of its distinctive American 
character. 

Let those who feel so devotedly attached 
to the old music and words sing them 
upon all occasions they deem proper, and 
to their hearts’ content; but, all the same, 
let us have a grand National anthem that 
shall not only recognize God in our won- 
derful progress, but also bea fit expression 
of the “ freest ” nation upon the globe. 

It has been said that a national hymn is 
a thing of growth; but music has been 
composed in our own country that took a 
permanent hold upon the popular religious 
feeling of the community from the start, 
and continues its hold to-day. The stirring 
music, by Lowell Mason, set to the words 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” was 
composed in a few hours, but its popular- 
ity was instant, and no man can predict 
the day when it will cease to be sung. 

EDWARD H. MAYNARD. 


—A Bostonian who had an interview 
with Mme. Blavatsky shortly before her 
death says that the great priestess of the- 
osophy weighed at that time more than 
three hundred pounds. She was so pon- 
derous that she could not sit in an ordinary 
armchair, and she was fond of speaking of 
herself as “the old hippopotamus.” Be- 
cause of her great breadth she seemed 
shorter than she was. She sat with a pack 
of cards in her hands and a cigarette in 
her mouth, and insisted on her visitor 
smoking with her. Her hands were re- 
markably beautiful, and she always kept 
some object in them so that they would 
attract the constant attention of the per- 
sons about her. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 





A New Novel by the author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 
“* Saracinesca,” etc., etc. 


The Witch of Prague 


A FANTASTIC TALE 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssSy 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


NOW READY 


F. Marion Crawford's New Novel 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE 
A FANTASTIC TALE 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


KHALED 


A TALE OF ARABIA 
12mo, Cloth, #%1.25 
‘“The gorgeousness and imagery of the Mohammedan 
religion is splendidly utilized, and those romantic elements 
that are so essential to an Arabian tale have rarely been so 


enchantingly, so delightfully, worked up for the entertain- 
ment of lovers of romance.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


F. Marion Crawford's Novels 


UNIFORM EDITION 


Bis MOR I sano ressras ecient wis. soeecals $1.50 
Molter Wisuais. ss. occa we $1.50 
INR a inks osay ics aaleusbice sab eal. os aa $1.50 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish.........$1.50 
PARMAR CMS or. isons doy Sale See aeane. $1.50 
Marsio’s Cracifixz. ......06 0066 066055 $1.50 
With the Immortals................ $2.00 
RAW CMR DEMEN 5 Sores SC Serene wane arenas $1.50 
RW Y PRRMENES eles civc aa dces Goce naee $1.50 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance...... $1.25 
Khaled; a Tale of Arabia.......... $1.25 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


LIFES HANDICAP 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Author of ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘The Light 
that Failed.” 


#1.00 


*«* The greater part of these stories are now pub- 
pay vee the first time. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 


A New and Original Drama of English 
Middle-Class Life 


IN FIVE ACTS 


By HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Author of ‘The Dancing Girl,” ‘‘ The Middleman,” 
** Judah,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York 


12mo, - 





SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum 


By Drs. Hircucock, Eppy, and MuDGE, tried and approved by 
nearly 2,000 churches. 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 


“The nearest perfection.” 
By au- 
thors 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 


churches. 


Songs of Praise 


of any book yet offered. 
Many Voices {Ne 


By Lewis W. MupGce, D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 
for social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


By Drs. Hircucock, Eppy, and SCHAFF is still 
used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 


By Dr. T. DEW1TT TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 
that of ourown time. One hundred of the very best of Gospel Hymns and 450 taken 


from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. “ The marriage of 1790 with 1 


The Evangelical Hymnal ? By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and SIGISMUND 


LAsar, has an appreciative and i increasing ‘constituency. 
Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
—_—_—oOo, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich, 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


(Sixty-sixth year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
rough preparation for college, or for business. Abso- 
jam healt a ae 4 enuine home, with the most 
refined pote ings. and gery Gymnasium. References 
and re 
ee J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Grorce L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
M® E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
M= MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 


Ladies. Complete courses in Literature, I jan wages, 
and Art. Special Musical Department. Pupils a mitted 
to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges on concn. Course 
fits for any college. Aim of the school: ‘To make earnest 
students, elevate standards of character, encourage the 
best use of individual gifts. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
—- BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Pepestments of Bookkesp- 
ing, Banking. ne | phorthand ah ing, Te- 
legraphy, G°rman, etc. A. MERRILL Prccticnt. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sent. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. ted in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector 
The Rev. JOHN H. MCCRACKAN,M.A,, Jr. ‘Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Lady Prinat 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
T= ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 

Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boyhere. F —" of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 1 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph B. (Yale, ’69.) 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


8500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
ye DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 

leges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nomination, Professors and Instructors: Timothy Dwight, 
George E. Day Sarayel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 
O. Brastow, Edwar J, Curtis, George B. Stevens, Frank 
C. Porter, Mark 1 Rater usta’ tave J. Stoeckel. Begins 
Sept. 24. For catalogue or fuller information, apply to 

Pror. GEOR E. DAY, Dean of the F aculty. 


D. C., Washington, 1827 I St., N. W. 
RS. MYERS’ SCHOOL for Young Ladies 


reopens Oct. 6, 1891. Healthful, homelike; best 
of teachers ; sumber limited. 








France, Paris, 51 Rue de Miromesnil. 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (UNIVERSITE 
DE PARIS) offers an attractive home to a few 
young men. French lessons and conversation. Prepara- 
tion for college examinations. Send for particulars. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
Opening lecture by Professor W1LL1AM J. TucKER, 
D. D., Wednesday, September 16, at 4 P.M. 

Facu LTy: Professors Gulliver ii ed to g Mherary work), 
Smyth, 7 pucker Taylor, Churchill “Fr Hincks, Ryder, 
Moo v. W. L. Ropes, Librarian. Lecronaas: § 4 
Elinwood, D. Ri an, arative Religio on); Prof. Ss 

—y and eligious Beliefs): 

M4 D. . (English, Con tionalism). 

ee or Stuby:—Prescribed: rew, N.T. Greek, 
Biblical History, N. T. Biblical ‘Theology Systematic 
Theolo Homiletics, Pastoral Theolo; ony, 
tory, E ocution; Elective: O. T. Biblic Theology, N 
Exegesis. N. T. Introduction, an ao Nik 
Social Economics; Oftional: German, Greek, Arabic, 
Aramaic, Philosophy. O.T. Electives are open to en- 
trants who have competent knowledge of Hebrew. 

For Catalogue, or further information, spy Rly to 


YTH, 
President of kg Faculty. 





Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys ay 2 ae for college, scientific 
school, or business. Ai the aque of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physica’ 

new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


training. Buildings 





MassacuusetTts, Boston, New Studio Bui 
Dartmouth St. 
— ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Ernest L. Major, JosgpH De Camp, 
Henry H. Kitson, Mercy A, Bartey, ANNIE E, Rip- 
DELL, LuciEN CHENEAU. 

The ninth year of this School opens October rst. Full 
courses in Drawing and Painting, including Still Life and 
Water Colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portrait- 
ure and Illustrating. Class in Modeling. Students have 
free access to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Be- 
gin at any time. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 


MAsSACHuSsETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MAssacuusETTs, Worcester. 
THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 
Mg 6th year Sente tember 16. Classical, Scientific, 
——. reparatory pts. Careful ul Training, Home Com- 
ead Master. 











MAssacuusktTTs, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 


P Day School for Young Ladies reopens September 
30, 1591. 

Superior opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 





MassAcuusetTts, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 
and Camden. Music a specialty. $300 er year, Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, Prechlent. 





New Jersry, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Re-opens Sept. 24. Preparation for coll e- 
cialty. Pupils admitted to Voun. Wellesley, | Smith 
on certificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jersry, Lakewood. 
_—_ HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines, A asf igh and qpttractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. AMES . MOREY, Principal 








New Jersry, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 





New Jerszy, Summit 
ISS M. M. HUNT’ s BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 
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New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 





Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
courses. E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Mast?r. 





New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
of the highest grade. Solid culture in English, Music, 
od Languages. Careful training in manner, mind, and 
heart. Elective classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
fourth year begins Sept. 24. For circular, address 
Miss RACHELLE Gispsons Hunt, Principal. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, 


Acting President. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. For circulars, address 
letter anal ne tember 1 L. BULKLEY, 
LEY, Bass 


On10, Painesville. 
L_= ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 
iticreased opportunities for the liberal and € thorough 


education of young women, Thirty-third year 
fember 16. 01,” "Miss MARY EVANS Perot 





New — New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato: 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel meth 





New York Cry, 20 East 127th Street. 
| gape MORRIS SCHOOL. Opens Sept. 23. 
FRANK CLIFFORD LYMAN, A.B., LL.B. 
HERMAN DRISLER, A.M., LL.B. 
A desirable home for three boys in Principal’s family. 
“* The Mount Morris School is confidently recom- 
mended as a school of the highest excellence.” 
Noau Porter. 
“* My son has had a happy home with you, where the 
atmosphere was charged with refining influences and 
scholarly thoughts—a perfectly fit home for a boy and 
student.” Joun C. Darrow. 
Visitors and Examiners: Prof. Henry Drisier, 
LL.D., Dean Col. Sch. of Arts; Rev. ARTHUR BROoKs, 
A.M., Harvard; Rev. Gro. R. Van De Water, D.D., 
Trustee of Cornell; CLArENce Kinc, LL.D., Yale. 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 








New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC ee FOR GIRLS 


Open Oct. 1. wypenetion for the Columbia and 
Harvard eS att arnard, and other colleges for 
women; number limited; special attention to English, 
elocution, and 5 papeenl culture daily instruction and prac- 
te TARY B, WHITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York. New York City. 
A= EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN, twelve years 


a teacher, residing in the most healthy por ion of New 
England, receives six boys into his family to be educated. 
Individual instruction, combini ing the advantages of a 
tutor with home care and school discipline. Backward 
boys advanced. Terms, $500 per school year. No 
extras. Address RECTOR, Christian Union Office. 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
“_— CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on applicati on. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


lutely healthy location. Good grounds for ‘phletic sports. 
FRANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 








New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
a COLLEGE. College for Young 
Ladies. University Preparatory and Business for 


Young Men. Successful acho}, Jt t popalar rates. Cata- 
logue of NNISTER. 





New York, Auburn. 
UBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The term opens Sept. 16, 1891. For catalogue or 
other information, address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty. 





New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 

and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Welles- 
ley and other colleges. Delsarte nastics. Reopens 
Sept. 29. Miss NorTH and Miss Barngs, Principals. 





view Youn, Brooklyn, 119 Sixth Ave., near Prospect 
ark. 


HRISTIANSEN INSTITUTE. Twentieth 


year. Home and School for girls and boys under 11 

ears, and Kindergarten for children from 4 to 6 years. 

ee 9 teaching in small classes. pe aetsh. German, 

~ French. Opens Sept. 17. Mrs. E.C. STACKER, 
rincipa 





New York, New York City, 242 West 74th St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Classical and Business Courses. Primary Department. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. Reopens 


September 28. 
L. C. MYGATT, A.M. 





New York, Buffalo. 
HAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 
Thorough, systematic heme study. Latin, Greek, 
English, German, French, Mathematics, Psychology, 
History, Economics, Sciences, etc. 
1. Studies guided, instructions given, papers cor- 
rected by correspondence. 
Faculty composed of professors in leading American 
colleges. 
3. Students take full college courses or special bran¢hes. 
. Preparatory Department for those unprepared to do 
college work. 
5. Time to suit the student. 
6. Tuition fees low. 


For information in regard to course of, study and 
methods of work, address CHAUT& UQUA COLLEGE, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 


HUDSON, _A boarding and day school f 
ladies and little girls. Will reo n Sept y school for young 
Miss M. TCALE, Principal. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 


Coll Pre: ti Circula 
eae PrepaTURL WELUS BUCK, AM. 








New York, White Plains. 
CHOOL FOR TEN LITTLE a ages 10-12 


Pleasant home, excellent care. Addres: 
Miss A. WILLIS. 





New York, New York City, Washington Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
Successors to the Misses GREEN. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1816. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A thorough preparatory school of —_ grade. Mili- 
tary drill. Address, for AN Wy and Au 
CHAS. STURTEV } MOORE “a B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ eac. 








New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 





Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
gs ORDER TO FILL TWO VACANCIES IN 


a boarding school for girls papaiien) twod bl 
pupils will be received at oe halt of the re a 4 
Address ‘** PRINCIPAL,” P. O. Box 1,592. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Jearding and De "Pupils, 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwood. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Strest, Philadel- 
hia, to ¢ Dsonts, the spacious count! brad of Jay Cooxg) 


onty cogond year Wedn » Sept. zoth, 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Sout chool, Moni- 
gomery County, 
Princi; Principal Emerita, 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT. Miss H. A. Ditvayg. 


Miss Syiv1a J. EASTMAN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
Collegs Preparatory Sch School for girls reopens Sep- 


tember 29. r circular a 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’o1. 
A Military College. he Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, and Arts, A Prenatatory fourse of one year, 
Circulars of CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

\ \ JALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 

Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens pent 23. Academical and 
College mination F Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on 
our examination, ie ee b dress 
Mrs. THEOD B, RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA PSG EP TRACY, A. M., Assoc. PP rincipal. 


UNIVERSITY Te ne po 
LAW SCHOOL ober 1/1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 


For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 








THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(FOR YOUNG LADIES) 


0 Announcements are now ready, and will be 
sent by Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Cambridge, 


Mass., on application. 





New system of instruction by mail. 
All ordinary subjects. Courses for 
Working Boys, Mechanics, Young 

dies. Young Business 
Men, and Teachers; 
also Advanced Literary 
Course. es | Weekly 

Jiplomas 






granted. Distance no 
objection. stamp for announcement and 500 testi- 
monials from ons year's students. Address, 
Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Note—We are engagi ng intelligent men and women to be 
Jocal headquarters for intormation regarding our educational 
work. Salaries $100 to $1000 a year. Write us. 











For an hing © either by on 
about Henry Ward Beecher 


Beecher cowboy bis long-time Pub- 
Books 








Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 











NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy d 


ear, begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 
miles from New *r- 
iss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23, 
eRe Faculty will meet incoming students in the Presi- 
.M. 
Rooms will be down at 2 P. 
The opening address by the’ Rev. M. R. VINCENT, 
D.D., will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept: 


2 
gate. are a to be present zt. ie goening (not 
earlier), directing e te 0. o 5G G3t h St. 

EY. Recorder. 








New York, New York City, 627 Madison Avenue. 
ISS FAIRFIELD’S PRIVATE ag ig 


for Young Women and Children reopen Oct. 7 
Lenox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Nembers limited is 
individual attention giv en. College pi soperatery. Care- 
ful work in English. our pupils received into home, 709 
Madison Ave. 








New York, Aurora. 
— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Full Courses:of Study. Location beautiful 
and healt. A refined Ch a Home. New building 
with modern improvements. Session begins September 


#6, 1891. Send for catwlogut SBE, D.D. President. 








Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 


W: ted to crock or 
"iade. "Silk finish. 


RETAIL ‘BRANCHES: 
os Bef} ath St. } New York. 
107 State %St. Chicago. 
emple Pi., Boston. 


7 Euclid Ave., Clevelan 
7 W. ath St..C ‘Cincinnati. 


Send For - Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


A Month and board, or highest commission 
65 red t Gays, credit to Agents, gb 
udents. oun en, or st 
canvass for New Book. P. W. ZIEGLER 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Family Paper 


The Publisher’s Desk 


Morto: “Nothing makes a man strong like a call upon him for help..—GEORGE MACDONALD 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


ss WONDER who enjoys this money 
most—the people who give it, we 
who handle it, or the girls who 
% receive the benefit?” The above 
quotation is from a letter written 
by one of the women who have 
assisted in sending out girls through the 
use of the Christian Union Vacation Fund. 
Certainly to one who has not an unlimited 
purse for the gratification of generous 
impulses, the keenest enjoyment comes 
through using money for those whom we 
know need it, so there is a triple blessing 
in this money. To the giver there is one, 
to the medium between the giver and re- 
ceiver there is another, and certainly the 
bright eyes, the rounded cheeks, of the gay, 
light-hearted girl who returns from her 
two weeks’ vacation are the most tangible 
proof of the third blessing that comes 
from this money. 

But there is an underlying blessing 
which is not much talked of, and to which 
one can scarcely refer without the voice 
breaking, and that is the exquisite grati- 
tude of the receivers and the spiritual de- 
velopment that comes through the re- 
ceiving, for the self-supporting, independ- 
ent-spirited girl who schools herself to 
receive this benefit has learned a lesson of 
the brotherhood of man that can only come 
through just her experience. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” we are 
taught, but to be able to receive with the 
sense of kinship from a stranger and feel 
grateful, to receive with the feeling that if 
it were in one’s power to give he would be 
the giver rather than the receiver, means 
the development of spiritual character, and 
it is just this that has come to the girls 
who have gone out under The Christian 
Union Fund. As has been stated before 
in this column, it is almost impossible to 
compel them to receive from one whom 
they know personally; but this fund is so 
impersonal, it is so clearly the offering of 
loving interest, that it reaches girls who 
could never be reached in any other way, 
and the problem still remains that is quoted 
above, “ Who gets the greatest benefit, the 
giver, the one who handles the money, or 
the girl who uses it?” We present this 
week a letter from the Treasurer of the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. After 
this date the girls who go out through the 
Society will be, of course, girls who are re- 
covering from illness, or who are on the 
verge of illness and can be saved from 
it only by being sent from the city. The 
summer’s work is over. The large increase 
in donations from our readers is simply a 
proof of the growing interest, and next 
year we shall look forward to a still larger 
increase in the vacation fund. We still 
hope that some reader of The Christian 


Union within a reasonable distance of 
New York will give to the Society a house 
that can be kept open all winter. The 
Society needs it, the girls need it. The 
opening of such a house would give 
wonderful opportunity for such training 
as can be given only in just such a home; 
and we still hope, in view of the talk of 
disused farms, of property held within a 
short distance of the city that cannot 
be tilled or sold, that the way will be 
opened, at least by next year, for just 
such a home as the working-girl of New 
York should have in her hour of need. 





Previously acknowledged................6. $1,935 23 
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Dear Christian Union : 

I have the pleasure of herewith sending 
you a short account of the extra work 
The Christian Union money has enabled 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society to 
accomplish. 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-six dollars 
and seven cents ($1,826.07) has come to us 
from you, and with that we have given 
two hundred and forty-nine (249) girls a 
vacation of a fortnight each, and in a few 
cases four weeks; and to three girls who 
could not live through the summer in town 
it has given two months each. One of 
these, a young dressmaker, who was very 
feeble and had a bad cough, was sent to 
the mountains, where she not only gained 
strength, but her cough disappeared, and 
she is coming home comparatively well, 
and ready for her winter’s work. 

Another, the eldest daughter in a family 
of ten children who lost their mother dur- 
ing the winter, leaving them orphans, was 
urged to go, in order to keep her for the 
little ones’ mother, a second sister taking 
her place at home forthe time. She, also, 
has come back bodily and mentally im- 
proved, and ready to try and be the lost 
mother. 

Never before in our summer’s work have 
we been able to take all the last girls who 
are so sure to apply to us in August; but 
our greatest joy has been to say, “ We are 
very giad to send you,” and not one girl 
has been refused. Other years, by the 
middle of July, our funds have been ex- 
hausted, and though we tried to save a few 
hundred dollars each year for the “ emer- 
gency)” season, it never was nearly enough; 
but each week this summer, when the beau- 
tiful cheques would come to us from The 
Christian Union, we were very glad to see 
the girls come. So many cannot afford to 
lose their salary when away, as it often 
supports the family, that they try to brave 
it out at work all summer, and when Au- 
gust is here they break down, and if not 
sent away it often means a long, last 
journey. 

Having $5,000 of our own to spend, 
which sum had to cover a// expenses of 
board, traveling, etc., we have used the 
$1,826.07 from The Christian Union only 


for the board of these 249 girls, and as our 
“emergency” fund. We have, in all, sent 
away about nine hundred girls. 

Thanking The Christian Union most 
heartily for its generous assistance, believe 
me, Very sincerely, 

E. ANNA BUCHANAN, 
Assistant Treasurer Working-Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Society. 
September 3. 


Four Important Papers 


We shall publish within two or three 
weeks two articles on London and the 
light that great city throws on the problem 
of poverty, from the pen of two experts. 
The first is in the form of a review of Gen- 
eral Booth’s second book, and is from the 
pen of Professor Francis G. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, whose Lowell Lec 
tures on Social Reform last winter attracted 
so much attention and interest in Bos- 
ton. The second is descriptive of the prog- 
ress which has actually been made in 
Whitechapel in sanitary, social, and moral 
reform, and is from the pen of the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett, the Vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, and the founder and Warden 
of Toynbee Hall. They both present hope- 
ful aspects of the great problem, and indi- 
cate, the one by the figures presented by 
Mr. Booth, the other by the actual experi- 
ences of reformers in Whitechapel, that 
the problem is not so hopeless as it has 
been sometimes represented. 

What The Christian Union is confident 
will prove to be one of the most valuable 
contributions to modern theological dis- 
cussion has been prepared for it by the 
Rev. Dr. James Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. It comprises two papers 
on “ The Seat and Sources of Authority 
in Religion.” As the title indicates, this 
is a discussion of vital and fundamental 
principies, and its bearing on the great 
theological debates to come before the 
religious world this autumn is direct and 
strong. It will be followed immediately 
by an article from the pen of Professor 
A. B. Bruce, of Scotland—so well known 
in this country as a keen theological writer 
and able speaker. Its title is “ Biblical 
Criticism and Reverence for the Bible.” 


—Hayti's presidential record is an inte- 
resting and instructive one: Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, starved to death, probably 
by Napoleon’s orders; Dessalines, first 
emperor, murdered; Christophe, second 
emperor, committed suicide to escape his 
enemies; Boyer, exiled; Herald, exiled; 
Guerriet, poisoned; Riche, exiled; Sou- 
louque, exiled; Geffard, fled after sup- 
pressing nine revolutions and _ seeing 
his daughter murdered; Salnave, mur- 
dered; Missage-Laget, served his term; 
Domingo, escaped in safety; Boisrond- 
Canal, exiled ; Salomon, exiled; Legitime, 
exiled. 

—The population of the earth has 
doubled itself in 260 years. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Berkshire Hills, Ye Olde. 
pages, illustrated. 

Boston, Sights from the Towers of. 84 pages, 
large map of Boston, also new map of Bos- 
ton Harbor and the surrounding towns. 
Illustrated. 

Colorado Springs, The Star Guide to. 
pages and map. 

Country Living for City People. 
Harland. 66 pages, illustrated. 

Florida, General Information for the Tourist 
in. Large map and index of places. 

Hudson River by Daylight. Albany and New 
York Day Line Steamers. 80 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Mississippi, Castilian Springs. A Winter and 
Health Resort. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. Early Autumn Pleas- 
ure Trips tothe South. 46 pages, illustrated. 

Roselle, New Jersey; Its Attractions and Ad- 
vantages. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Thomasville, Georgia: Why not Spend the 
Winter in? 14 pages, illustrated. 

Warsaw Salt Baths, New York State. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Virginia, Eastern Resorts of. Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia Beach, Newport News, Nor- 
folk. 15 pages, illustrated. 

Winter Under a Southern Sky: A Warm 
Wave from the South. 24 pages, illustrated, 
with map. 

Washington, D. C. A Guide to the City. 50 
pages, illustrated. 

Washington, D. C. A Series of Fall and 
Winter Pleasure Tours to, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 22 pages, illustrated, with 
map. 


AUTUMN HOMES 


France 


To Lennox. 104 


110 


By Marion 








RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo,- 


offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
rc de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 





New Hampshire 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
A FALL RESORT. FOLIAGE UNSURPASSED. 
Low rates after the sth. 16-page illustrated pam- 
LEON H. CILLEY. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves Portsmouth 
three times daily, and steamer John Brook leaves Boston 
daily at 9:15 A.M., direct tothe Oceanic. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. 








O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


The Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Will remain open until late in October. Finest location in 
the mountains. Accommodations for one hundred guests. 
ouse thoroughly heated. Special rates for September 
and October. Send for circulars and diagrams to 
W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 








New Jersey 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 
Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 
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Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
rath*c baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or w th- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D , Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 
Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 


New, first-class. EE ctric lights. Artesian water. Ad 
the year. 








New York. 
IRE ISLAND BEACG, L. I. 
RF HOTEL 


PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; sailing, fishing, and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L. f R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 


PARADISE HOME Wit 


without 

treatment ; 2 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet; forest trees, spring water, 
res, steam heat, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 100 Fast 18th St, N.Y, 98322 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unser fasted, Send _for illus- 
tated pamphiiet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, N. Y. 














Virginia 


LURAY INN 
FreEp. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LurRAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 


the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded by grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 2% miles, over good roads. se 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 











TOURS 
Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 


via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
potnts West and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. 15 and 
. Good for 30 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 








TOURS 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


September 17, October 1, 15, 29, November 12, 26, 
and December 10, 1891 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 

‘This rate includes railway fare and meals en route 
in both directions, hotel accommodations in Washing- 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, both inclusive. e 

A trip to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 

SPECIAL TRAIN 
Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. ‘ ! 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphlet 
giving full description of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Department ot The Christian Union. 

Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 








A Party will leave New York Thursday, October 
15, fora Trip Direct to 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


This trip is intended for persons who desire to reach 
Southern California by a direct route and as_expeditiously 
as may be consistent with perfect comfort. The Return 
Tickets Good for Six Months, with a choice of 
Four Different Routes Eastward. 

Tenth Annual Series of Winter Trips to 
California: November 12: December 10; January 
12 and 14; Feburary 2, 11, and 23; and March ro. 

Tours Through Mexico: january 12, February 2, 
and February 23. 


a icp Send for descriptive circular, designating the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
257 Broadway. NFW YORK 
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Financial 


Early in the week $1,500,000 gold was 
shipped from Europe—the first import of 
gold for the season. This shipment 
was not based on the price of sight ex- 
change, as the figure for sight bills has 
not been low enough to admit of gold 
shipments yet, although at the present 
writing it is within 4% per cent. of the 
price at which gold can come this way 
without loss. The Fourth National Bank 
offered to pay interest on gold in transit 
in order to secure shipments in advance of 
the exchange movement, the same as the 
Bank of France and the Bank of Eng- 
land paid when the export movement was 
progressing. It may or may not be true 
that this policy did not increase the aggre- 
gate volume of the outward movement, 
and will not increase the importation in 
the coming season, but, at any rate, it 
quickens the movement in advance of the 
inflow from commercial exchange. It 
is believed that several millions of the yel- 
low metal will follow this first shipment 
during the coming week, as a very large 
amount of sight exchange is being created 
in payment both for our wheat and for 
securities now being bought in consider- 
able volume for the European markets at 
our Stock Exchange. In the meantime 
the addition of eight or ten millions of 
dollars to our circulation by the pay- 
ment, this week, for 4% per cent. bonds, 
has served to supply the banks, so that 
this heavy interior demand for the week 
past has not reduced our reserves to 
any extent, as will be noted by the 
bank statement below; further payments 
during the next week, or month probably, 
on account of the $15,000,000 4% per 
cents. yet to be redeemed, will serve to 
check any material reduction in the 
reserves for the time; while the expected 
influx of gold will, when it comes, fortify 
the money market still further against any 
tendency towards activity. There has 
been a slight increase in the call loan 
rates during the week, but towards the 
close money eased again; the average 
daily rate has been 3% to 4 per cent.— 
sometimes higher and sometimes lower— 
but always with a plentiful supply. A 
year ago at this time the banks were far 
below their legal reserve, and money was 
lending at % to & per cent. per diem and 
legal interest in addition. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has recently issued a 
statement of the volume of currency in 
the country, which shows an increase 
{notwithstanding the $71,000,000 net of 
gold exports during the year) of over $70,- 
000,000 ; these figures confirm an estimate 
made by us a few weeks ago, and the 
increase accounts in part for the comfort- 
able condition of the money markets at 
the East and West at this present time, 
when the money markets are usually drawn 
upon heavily for crop movements. Another 
influence helps the New York and Eastern 
city banks, and that is the much lower 
prices for all securities at the Stock 
Exchanges from those ruling a year ago 
—thus requiring less funds to carry them. 
This is a very important factor, though 
often lost sight of. Generally speaking, 
ease prevails in the European money 
markets, yet with some apprehension that, 
when the heavy drafts are made on their 
gold by us, active money markets will 
ensue, 

The Government crop report for Au- 
gust, and showing the crop conditions on 
the first of September, was published 
on Thursday. The main feature was the 





unexpectedly favorable condition of corn. 
Stories of frosts had been so widely cir- 
culated that a general impression prevailed 
that the estimate would show badly for 
the time being. The figures, with com- 
parisons with the five previous years, show 
what a flattering outlook opens for this 
year. These estimates are all probably 
within the mark. 

The reports of railway earnings for the 
first week of September are, in several in- 
stances, phenomenal. The St. Paul Com- 
pany shows an increase of $89,000; the 
Canadian Pacific, $31,000; the Wabash, 
$58,000; Chesapeake and Ohio, $17,200 ; 
and other roads are equally prosperous. 
Yet many of the lines are not yet feeling 
the effects of the new crop of wheat, which 
in the Northwest has not begun fairly to 
move. Southern roads are showing up 
well, but they do not feel as yet any great 
impetus from this year’s plantings. The 
cotton year, however, begins very soon. 
The stock market has displayed remark- 
able strength for the week; the Vander- 
bilt stocks especially show that heavy 
accumulations are being made by the 
inside interests, with confident expectations 
that the railways of the country are to 
have all that they can do for the next 
year or two. The corn road stocks are 
not showing so much activity, simply 
because the leaders in the operations in 
these stocks are waiting a few days until 
the corn crop 1s entirely free from the 
danger of frosts. A pause is noticeable 
in the general list until gold begins to 
move freely this way, when we may look 
for an advance along the whole line both 
in bonds and stocks. The tone of the 
markets is very strong, and the fact is un- 
questionable that a wide expansion in the 
foundation of the markets has taken place. 

The bank statement is a good one, ex- 
hibiting the inherent strength of our city 
institutions as follows: 

LGGHR, INCUSASE seo siccsicsccncencess 

SHGCIS, INCTOASE ..0..0.cccccccccesece 

Legal tender, decrease oe 


Deposits, increase... 
Reserve, decrease..... 






a 

1,116, 

- 433,025 
This leaves the banks with a little less 
than $9,000,000 surplus reserve. Money 
closed 3% per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
9 00 






































Capit authorized, ..... $4, 

Paid in (Cash), . « + «+ «© + © 2, . 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 30, 67 
Assets, «+ + + + eo « « « 14,074,813 56 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 


London, England. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
apers; Watson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
hird National Bank. ; 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 

Antonio National Bank. ; E 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited, 


For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Berlin, Germany. 








A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
pony of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 
RANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 




















“Payable in Gold” 


| are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 
Tree (o.42* 


First Mortgage coais and High 
1% Cradé investment Securities. 
AND 





Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi.annu- 
ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 
is growing .apidly, and is in the richest sec- 
re) tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma ‘rust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 





WANTED, $8,000.00. 
$25,000 Real Estate securi y is offered for the above 
sum, for 3 years, at $8 per cent. This is urdeniably sate, 
Apply to Judge J.M. RICHARDS, 
Attorney-at-Law, Weatherford, Texas. 
Refer to Citizens’ National Bank, Weatherford. 
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That Sermon of Mr. Finney’s 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I was very young at the time and heard 
scores of sermons from Mr. Finney, but 
never such as those named by your corre- 
spondent. His text might have been, 
“ Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we 
persuade men.” 

There was one sermon, “ The wages of 
sin is death,” which was one of the most 
forcible and striking. He maintained that 
if men chose sin, they did but reap what 
they had sown; and ‘the way in which he 
said, “Wages! Wages!” was startling, 
but there was no threat and no cry of 
vengeance, and I never heard, and never 
have found in his printed sermons, any of 
those fierce denunciations. I know that 
he was of a most affectionate and kindly 
disposition, and might have been one of 
those who said, “ Never hate anything but 
sin.”’ 

T he fact stated, that in one of the towns 
where he preached almost every lawyer 
(and some were judges) in the place was 
converted, tells for the force and argument 
of his preaching, rather than for its sen- 
satio alism. 

There were those who opposed Mr. 
Finney before they £xew of his preaching 
and doctrine; there. were ministers who 
really believed they were doing God ser- 
vice in so doing; but it was usually from 
hearsay evidence and report. When they 
came to know him and his preaching, their 
judgment was softened. Those who knew 
him would want stronger proof than a 
boy’s memory as to the precise language 
of the passage quoted. And the fact that 
one excitable woman was overcome by 
her feelings or her conscience is no proof 
that he was heartless or too severe. 

Some of his bitterest opposers became 
his warmest friends, and could say, as one 
said, “If that is fanaticism, I wish he 
would teach me his secret.” 
























JUSTICE. 


Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Imparts New Energy to the Brain, 


giving the feeling and sense of increased intellectual 
power. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 





(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 














eSbonold, 
Constable ¢ Ke ie 


Fall 


Novelties 
Lyons Silks 
Velvets 
Welsh Homespuns 
Bengalines 
Scotch Cheviots 
Tailor-Made Suitings 
“Fackets and Wraps 
Paris Suits 
India Shawls 


Carpets 
Upholstery 


Proadovey KR 4 9th ét. 





We call the attention of the 





ONLY public to our world-renowned 
sanitary relief interior decora- 
MANUFACTURERS tion, 
IN THE U. S. 


 Lincrusta-Walton” 


Which far excels anything in 
the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. 

fj, For Dado purposes, or panel 

% work, it is fully equal to carved 

wood, and in some respects 


Uy 
Ye, CF et. superior, not having the tend- 
-C ency of the latter to shrink. 


PROTECTED BY Itisa Sanitary Covering 
oe in its Natural State 


And a other relief goods lack this important 
quality. 

Many new designs have just been added to those 
already before the public. 


Prices Have Been Materially 
Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of fealans and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


2oth St. and 7th Ave. - New York 








Upholstery 


Fabrics. 


The 
Oldham Mills Fabric 


is especially commended for 
Wall Hangings 
and 
Furniture Coverings. 


The SILKS, both plain and figured 
in the new art shades, are very desir- 
able for 

Draperies, 


Silk Damasks, 
Brocatelles. 


We are the manufacturers’ agents, but ail 
first-class dealers show the goods. __ 
Samples and estimates on application. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY, “street” NEW YORK 


33 and 35 East 18th Street 


OPENING SALE 


DRESS GOODS 


Our Fall styles in Dress Goods will be 
on sale this week. 

Having secured the best productions of 
European manufacturers, we are enabled 
to show: 

Novelties in Scotch Tweeds in a variety 
of fancy weaves; dappled woolens with 
knots of silk. 

Novelties in Irish Suitings, Frieze, 
Homespun and Donegal Mixtures, very 
durable and stylish. 

Novelties in French Dress Goods in 
wide wale, Diagonal Points, and many 
intricate weaves, made to conform to latest 
Paris models. 

Novelties in English Suitings, the best 
grades and most extensive variety of plain 
corded fabrics obtainable. 





James McCreery&Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Fashion ‘Talks 


On Men’s Wear (just out) will be 
mailed to any address for the ask- 
ing. ‘Our Mail Order Depart- 
ment” offers special facilities to 
those who do not live within call- 
ing distance of our store. 


E. O. Thompson 


Draper of the Human Form, 
Originator, Designer, 
and Proclaimer of Fashions 


245 Broadway, New York 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
‘postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. he 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Is Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, the editor of “ Zion’s 
Herald’”’?? In what papers do his sermons usually 
appear? W.A.S. 

No; the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst who is 
the editor of “ Zion’s Herald” (and who, by 
the way, has vastly improved that paper 
since he assumed its editorship) is a 
Methodist. Dr. Parkhurst of the Madi- 
son Square Church is a Presbyterian. 
We do not think his sermons are regularly 
published in any periodical. The Chris- 
tian Union has been fortunate enough, 
from time to time, to give its readers some 
of these sermons. 


“A. S. H.” asks for the authority for 
the statement that Anarchy proposes to set 
the laboring man free by destroying the 
bonds which hold society together. This 
will be found, to go no further, in a num- 
ber of quotations from Anarchist organs 
and publications which were given by 
Professor Ely in a series of articles on 
Anarchism in The Christian Union some 
seven or eight years ago. It is, however, 
proper to add that what we may call 
“philosophical Anarchism,” as represented 
by such writers as Krapotkin, Elise 
Réclus, and William Morris, though, in 
our judgment, its principles are equally 
destructive of social organism, is not 
amenable to the charge of riot, murder, or 
other violence. 


X.—In our judgment, the Bible reve- 
lations concerning the future state are not 
intended to be clear, definite, precise, but 
are to be incentives to hope on the one 
side and warnings of danger on the other. 
But we think there is better reason for re- 
garding the metaphor of eternal death as 
indicating the cessation of existence than 
for regarding it as indicating conscious 
sin and misery. 


* C. M. B.—In the quotation, ‘“ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they shall be remitted 
unto thee,” ¢kee was a misprint for ¢hem. 


Will you kindly give me some information about 
the “‘ Shut-In Society ’’? 


Write to the “ Open Window,” 146 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York City. 


In reply to question in The Christian Union for 
September 2. In fifth volume of ‘Little Clas- 
sics,”’ edited by Rossiter Johnson, is an essay entitled 
“Total Depravity of Inanimate Things,” and 
credited to Mrs. E. A. Walker. Aue 


Will some reader of The Christian Union tell us 
the name of the author of the lines beginning: 
The moaning tide came in at night 
All hungry from the sea, 
To gather in the morning light 
The wealth along the lea. R. 


Will some one kindly tell me where I can get a 
copy of Eliza Cook’s poem of ‘* The Haymakers ”’? 
C. I. Wi 


The quotation beginning “I expect to pass 
though this world but once ” is from Amiel’s Journal. 
** My strength is as the strength of ten, etc.,” is from 
Tennyson’s * Sir Galahad.” i. HH A, 


“E.G. M.” may find the poem “ Luke,” by Bret 
Harte, in “ Echoes of the Foot-Hills,” published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 

oT. Bt. 


Some one asks about ‘ Luke of Colorado.”’ I can. 
not tell who wrote it, but Dr. J. M. Farley, of Brook- 
lyn, now dead, often recited it in public under the 
simple title ‘ Luke,” and this was probably the 
entire title. This may facilitate the search. It is 
against novel-reading, and winds up, “ Look-a-me, 
cl’'ar two hundred and never read one in my life.” 

TD E. 


Oranges Oranges Oranges 





8% orange trees of choice varieties; t 


benefits to such clubs being apparent, 
nated as preferred stock. We take 


fruit to us each year. This is a novel 
allow persons forming clubs liberal con 
place. 





The Boston Orange Growers’ Company has been asked to sell to a club 
of twelve persons one share each of the stock of this Company, to be paid for 
in installments, each share of stock being equivalent to a deed for a grove of 


his Company to take perpetual care of 


them, and the fruit to be shipped to the members of the club each year. The 


it was agreed to, and the stock desig- 
pleasure in cultivating fruit in our gar- 


dens ; by this means we can have an annex of a few orange trees yielding their 


method to secure choice fruit. We will 
missions. Clubs can be formed in any 


M. D. BROOKS 


General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School St., Boston, Mass. 





ce SA 
f 






ar T LAST 
UH rod 


embracing all si 
Illustrated catalo; 


RUENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


re fT A been produced, suitable to the 
Mi library, school-room, or office. Our new patent, Ball 
Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections. 

No sticking ; nosqueaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


satisfactory Le: mg J Rock-Cose has < 
emands of home 


zes and prices, from, $10.00 up. 
gues free. Quote Christian Union. 





THE FORSYTH COMBINATION R 
is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautif 
Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents: beautiful I 
price list sent free. THE Y 








UG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
ful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 
ral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 


Flo! 
FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 





SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS? 


* GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
: NOW IN USE. . 
A Best for Health, Ecos 
nomy and Beauty. 
Buttons at frontin- 
stead: f CLASPS. ' 
RNG BUCKLE at hip 













'Tape-fastened But- 
tons--won't pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes—twont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 


~~ “AFERRIS BROS. 


; ufacturers, 
841 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
LAST & BEAR like WHOLE ‘ 
G20 WZze2ed xoor Trees; see ‘‘ Fruits aN 





Fruit Trees’’—Free. Am. 
Gardensays: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cal. 
Fruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher-\ 
ry,Plum, PRUNE, Peach,Ap't, Quince, Nut, Or.Trees, Stocks, \ 
Grafts, ROSES—everything. No LARGER stock in U.8. No 
BETTER. No cheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1835: OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. \ 


PERFECTIONSFESSSTA™ 





other. Made by 





on back of each Stay. uy no if 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


GIVES THE 


innit waseees: LIGHT 


LESS than 


mother lamps, 
yyet is equal to 
the most ex. 
pensive for prac- 
tical purposes Do 
NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
€ ANY OTHER. If youcan 
Py not get them from your 
dealet. WRITE U8. 


peat he PLUME & ATWOOD 
S MEG’ CO 














i BANNER, LAMP 








[KO No. 695 New York. Boston. Chicaga 


Liebig Company s—= 


For IMPROVED anp ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 








with this ns e signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


— Extract of Beef 


MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process. Machines, $10 up. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. J. C. BARTON Mra. Co. 318 Broadway. New Y~~* 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Sowing the Seed 


For the week beginning September 27, 1891. 
(Ecc. xi., 6; Isa. xxxii., 20; John iv., 36.) 

Seed-sowing is emblematical of our 
daily toil, of our deeds good or evil, of 
our giving, of the preaching of the Word, 
of Christian work, of the death and burial 
of our Lord, and also of Christian believ- 
ers. 

Regarding neither wind nor clouds, 
morning and evening we must perform our 
allotted tasks, not knowing what the end 
shall be. Only as we have faith to believe 
that God has a plan in our lives, and our 
wills become one with his will in the work- 
ing out of that plan, can we taste the joy 
and peace of fruition. 

This life is the sowing-time for eternity. 
We reap what we sow, and nothing else. 
If unto the flesh, then of the flesh, corrup- 
tion; if unto the Spirit, then of the Spirit, 
eternal life. The grain of wheat may be 
destroyed by some mischance, but our 
deeds are indestructible. They are sure 
to germinate and bear fruit after their 
kind. By that fruit men judge us to-day, 
and by that fruit God judges now and will 
judge hereafter. “To every man accord- 
ing as his work is.” As every seed, whether 
of wheat or of nettle, contains its germ 
closely hidden from sight, so every deed 
contains its motive—love or selfishness. If 
the word of sympathy or encouragement, 
the lifting of burdens, the coin for char- 
ity’s sake, the cup of cold water, the “ bits 
of helping,” have the love of Christ 
enshrined in them, then will “God’s grace 
fructify through thee to all.” 

The law of harvest holds for our giving. 
“ He that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly ; and he that soweth bounti- 
fully shali reap also bountifully.” If we 
dole out nickels and dimes for the work of 
our church, we must not complain if there 
is not as much accomplished as we would 
like to see. We should not wonder over the 
fact that three-quarters of the world have 
never heard the Gospel, if one dollar is the 
amount of our annual contribution to mis- 
sions. Indeed, it would not add much to 
our happiness if the whole world were 
converted, for the thrill of joy over the 
success of a cause cumes only when we 
have given of our ability to that cause. 
We shall never have less because of our 
giving, for “God will supply and multiply 
our seed for sowing.” 

We all ought to be preachers—pro- 
claimers of the Word. For only the 
Word of God can impart spiritual life; not 
the words of truth themselves, but the 
divine life within them. We ought to look 
upon others as souls containing all the 
possibilities of flower and fruit, needing 
only the divine life to enter and quicken 
the dormant powers. Think of it—a life 
of Christian service, with its thirty, sixty, 
or hundred fold fruitage—the result of the 
Word taking root in a single heart! Let 
us sow the seed of the Word. 

Only as the Word of God has germinated 
in our own hearts, and drawn to itself and 
converted all that it found there into fruit 
after its own likeness, can we have seed 
for sowing in our Christian work. We 
must pluck seed from our own life-stalk. 
If the Spirit of God is in us, it will vital- 
ize our work ; and though we should perish 
in the doing of it, the divine-life principle 
within it can never die. 

Jesus taught his followers that the king- 
dom of heaven was like the tiny seed that 
produced the large, sheltering tree, but 
again he taught them that, as the kernel of 





wheat could bring forth fruit only as it 
fell into the earth and died, so the abun- 
dant harvest of his kingdom was possible 
only by his death. And St. Paul uses the 
same figure to show that the body dies 
but as the seed dies, in order that the 
corruption of the natural body may be 
replaced by the glory of the spiritual 
body. 

The daily living, the character, the 
Christian activity culminating in “the 
image of the heavenly,” are the fruits of 
the divine life within the soul. Let us, as 
God’s fellow-workers, sow the good seed 
everywhere and always, in faith and pa- 
tience, each as God gives us. Let us not 
weary if we see no sign of harvest. Let 
us not take glory to ourselves if we are 
permitted to look on a field of golden grain, 
for it is God who giveth the increase. Let 
it be enough for us that “the fruits of 
righteousness are through Jesus Christ 
unto the glory and praise of God.” 

References: Gen. viii., 22 ; Job iv., 8; 
Prov. xi., 18, 24—xv., 23—xxii., 8; Ecc. 
xi., 4; Jer. iv., 3; Hos. viii., 7; Matt. ix., 
37, 38—xiii, 24-39, 36-43—xvi., 27; 
Mark iv., 14, 26-29—xvi., 15; John ix., 
4—xii., 24—xv., 16—xvii., 17, 20, 21; 
1 Cor. xv., 36-38; Col. iii., 16; 2 Tim. ii., 
15; Heb. iv., 2—x., 36; James iii, 18; 
I Pet. i., 24, 25; Rev. xxii., 12. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke viii., 4-15; 
(2) Isa. lv., 6-13; (3) Rom. x., 1-21; (4) 
1 Cor. iii., 1-9; (5) Isa. xxviii., 23-29; 
(6) 2 Cor. ix., 6-15; (7) Ecc. xi., 6; Isa. 
xxxii., 20; John iv., 36. 


Bits of Fun 


“] see there is one class of men who 
are unable to obtain divorces in Chicago,” 
remarked Mr. Stebbins. “For mercy 
sakes, who are they ?” his wife questioned. 
“ The bachelors,” he replied, as he shut 
the door.—Lowell Citizen. 


“Singing with one’s work not only 
lightens, but sweetens it,” observes a mag- 
azine philosopher. This must be why 
that cheerful rascal, the mosquito, is will- 
ing to work overtime o’ nights, instead of 
going to sleep with the rest of creation. — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


A pair of deaf-mutes were married the 
other day at Topeka. One of the pres- 
ents was an alarm clock.—Kansas City 
Star. 








i WORTH A ‘A GUINEA A A BOX.” ” 


“ner 


Idols. 


Some people make 
idols out of old-fash- 
ioned remedies,and by 
their use subject Gam- 
selves to sacrifice an1 
and even torture, But 


BEECHAM'S 
ILL 





are praised all over 
the world as they area 
painless and effectual 
remedy for all Bilious Disorders arising 
from Weak Stomach,Impaired Diges- 
tion, Conatipation, Disordered Liver, 
and Sick Headache. They have no equal. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
ew York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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Lo ’ Its its WASH 
BARLOW’S BLUE have been telly 
INDIGO tfc and a orged by 
far Gite 
BLUE o to have it = 

ought Ask him for 











D S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pe. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


50 SHARES WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
—e TACOMA, stock for sale at par. Dividends 
Rave be 4, pe r cent semi-annually since preapization. 

SAMUEL BARROWS, 34 New St., New Yo 


OLD COINS WANTED.—I will pay from one dol- 
lar up to one thousand dollars apiece premium for certain 
dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, Spey dimes, 
half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, and one-cent pieces, etc. 
dated before 1878. "Catalogue giving description an 
dates of all old coins wanted, and g the pr 
paid for them, mailed to ane a address on receipt of ten 
cents—stamps or silver. RUND, 1922 Croskey 
St., Philadélphia. 

POSITION goqulved bY refined, educated Raateh 
woman as travel ing. maid or companion, or nursery 
governess. Fluent French, German, and Italian. Good 
reader gn dressmaker Highest references. Add ress 

, 20, Christian Union Office. 


PISSHER 


Grand poBright, am pnd aaue 








To Rent, Be ruddy and Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


Lodge, 
Church, 
Parlor 





' AND 
Opera Chairs 


C. S. 
Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass 

Catalogues sent 


McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
t quality agit rand tin BELLS 














for " So OEE 

A AND BELLS, 

an aph nny ee: ‘7% this paper 
CHURCH Established 1827 


ORG ANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


The finest malty of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully — 
Write for Catalogue and. Fric poe. 
BUCKEYE BELL U S 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT ¢o..¢ CINCINNATI, 0. 


(DESKS, 


Chairs. 
i] Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


DERBY &KILMER DESK CO. 


PY SALESROIMS 


= 93 Causeway ST.BOSTON. 
























: REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. § 
* THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS § 


F Sold seni in Crown stoppered wile nev 








atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
pant designs. Send size of room. 

) t circular & estimate. A liberal 
@ discount to churches & t the trade 


Don’t be de p imitations. 
1. P. FRINK, 061 Pearl St.N-¥ 


. The Creat LIGHT 
5 CHURCH 

"Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
a ox ten . or age c. give 
3 } 4 pow erful Nght = 

Lt) 

= for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
rr) 
Sw 
g ? 








For the cause (Not Cure), 
which is preventable, 


HAY FEVER sie ocerentshin, 


THEODORE RUE, Box 199, BEVERLY, N. J. 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


—Valuable inf ti t to all of artificial 
Teeth upon the recat of romaae, De W. & DUNN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 
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Boils, Pimples 
And other indications of 
Impure blood, including 


Scrofula 


Salt Rheum, etc., cured by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 









—— 


The True Bermuda Easter Lily 


Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great wena, and unsurpassed 
fragrance. It is the Queen of inter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in ee surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. For only 80 cts. we will send by mail 
postpaid all of the following: 
Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, good size. 
Bulb Freesia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
Bulb Roman Hyacinth, lovely spikes, very sweet. 
Bulb Tulip, Double Due Van Thol, magnificent. 
Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 
Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers. 
Bulb Belgian H acinth, lovely spikes of blue flowers, 
Bulb Glory of the Snow, superb blue and white. 
Bulb Star of Bethlehem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 
Bulb Winter Aconite, large golden yellow and our 
SUPERB FALL OATALOGUE of Bulba and Plants 
‘or Fall Planting and Winter Mocming, together 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Mayfiower, say so and we will 
send something else instead. The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 1) may all be 
lanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden. 
very one will bloom splendidly and for winter flow- 
ersthereis nothing finer. Wesend them for only 30 
cents to introduce our superior Bulbs. Get your neigh- 
bors to order with you. e will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for 81. Order at once, as this offer may 
not appear again. Also by a aid, 12 Fine 
Mixed Tulips for 35c., 6 Fine Mixed Hyacinths for 50c.; 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed we bo: Reape 4 
superb wor 
20 rt, large 
QUR FALL CATALOCUE for (891. 2-""Rer"3 
and ill ted, will be t t y i 
Bcts. W: 


ustrated, w sent to any one on receipt of 





. e offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips. 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores 0 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fail planting and win- 
ter ooaene: also choice Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It 
is the most beautiful and complete Catalogue of the 
kind ever issued. We want agents in every_town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWE: . per year 

iberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


~ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


s 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, - 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasIL 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











About People 


—Justice Field speaks Greek, Latin, 
Turkish, French, and Italian. 

—Tolstoi'still continues to live and dress 
like a peasant, and when people of that 
class come to him for advice he receives 
them as politely as if they were ambassa- 
dots. Some one says of him that he 
learned the Greek and Hebrew languages 
after he was grown up; indeed, that the 
latter tongue was acquired when he was 
already “an old man.” He is only sixty- 
two years old now. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is said to 
present the very picture of an athlete. 
Over six feet in height, broad-shouldered, 
strong-limbed, and as active as a cat, it is 
surprising, a cynic comments, to find that 
he takes more pleasure in fiddling than in 
field sports, and is happier in saving a 
dollar than in having a good time. 

—Archbishop Magee used to divide 
speakers into three classes: “ The speaker 
you cannot listen to; the speaker you can 
listen to; and the speaker you cannot help 
listening to.” 


The King’s Household of 
Bible-Readers 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

This organization was started in 1885 
by the Rev. Edwin H. Bronson, then a 
busy pastor in the city of Philadelphia. 
Years of patient, prayerful study had 
given him great familiarity with the Word 
of God, and great love and reverence for 
its teachings. He found, as many pastors 
do, that the members of our churches, as 
a rule, are not feeding daily upon the 
Word. To help to a thoughtful, system- 
atic study of the Book of books in its 
eatirety, the work of the King’s Household 
was inaugurated. It was just what was 
needed, and met with wonderful success. 
Thousands in the United States, Canada, 
and other lands have been enrolled. 
Many who have finished the four years’ 
course join a new class and take it again. 

A pastor’s wife in Iilinois writes: “I 
can truly say that the Constructive Method 
of Bible reading is an illuminating and 
blessed agency. My interest is unabated, 
and my quarterlies are filled from begin- 
ning to end. I am convinced that any 
student of the Holy Scriptures who is 
willing to sacredly devote the brief time 
daily recommended for this study will 
realize that it is ‘laying up treasures in 
Heaven.’” Members in each class testify 
to the value of the King’s Household in 
acquiring the habit of systematic study 
of the Bible. 

The class of 1895 is now forming. All 
are invited to join. For full particulars 
address Mrs. E. H. BRONSON. 

SALEM, N. J. 


A SERIES OF PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The announcement is given again this season of a 
continuation of these charming Pennsylvania Rail- 
road_ personally conducted tours to Washington, 
which have won an unrivaled reputation for them- 
selves through the admirable system under which 
they have always been conducted and the liberality 
of rate. ‘lhe dates fixed are September 17, October 1, 
15, and November 12 and 26, and December 10, 
—', ew York at 11 A.M., stopping at Jersey 
City, Newark, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Mon- 
mouth Junction, Princeton Junction, and Trenton, 
in a special train, reaching Washington early the 
same evening ; weentag sare Washington the Satur- 
day following, thus allowing ample time for sight- 
seeing. The round-trip rate_of $12.50 applies to 
stations from New York to Trenton, not inclusive ; 
from there the rate is but $12, and includes not only 
railroad fare in each direction, but also meals ex 
route and hotel board during the stay at the National 
Capital. For further information address Tourist 
Agent, 849 Broadway, New York, or address 
Recreation Department of The Christian Union for 
pamphlet. 
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The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 

may always 

be relied upon 
to give the best 
satisfaction, 


* AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 


A Trip to Florida 


can be saved this win- 
ter by warming your 
house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater, 


thus securing a 





uni- 
form summer tempera- 
ture right at home. 
Think of the luxury of 
having every room in 
the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
no additional coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
=> and power, com- 
bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and 
s «we will put you in the 
way of getting one of 
these Heaters, no mat- 
ter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CAREFUL 
INVESTCRS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 








Mortgages. eee 
Money with this Asso- 
Home Savings & Loan ciation will earn nearly 
Association Three Times as much is 
of Minneapolis, in an ordinary savings 
Assets, $675,000. bank, and can be with- 
drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


Forsiress” Hy Fe NEWHALL, e=::erSince 
583 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
dicated, Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


fon 
CATARRHE 


Restores Taste and Smell, 
y Relieves Cold in Hea 
eadache. 60c. at Druggists. 
ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 
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It has no Equal 


- asia leavening agents Royal 
Baking Powder exceeds all 
others in strength, purity, and 

wholesomeness, because of its specially 
refined, chemically pure ingredients. 
Gov. Chemist Dr. Morr: “The Royal is undoubtedly 


the purest and most reliable baking powder offered to 
the public.” 
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NEW/YORKE. 


Will_send twelwe Steel Pens, different numbers, for trial, on 
receipt of six cents in stamps 


St. Denis Hotel] 


Broadway €&¥ Eleventh Street 
_ New York 


OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH 


EUROPEAN PLAN® 


During the past year the Sr. 
Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which 
more than doubles its former 
capacity. 

All the latest improvements 
have been placed in the new 
building, with a large and very 
attractive new Dining-room con- 
necting with the old well-known 
‘“¢ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


Wiuram Tay.or. 
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GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORIES 


CONSTIPATION 
AND PILES. 


PISS 


GUR 
Intestinal Torpor and Kindred Evils 


Relieved without Drugs 


The sufferer from Constipation and Piles should test the GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORIES, which cure most cases by INCREASING THE NUTRITION 
OF THE PARTS, thus inducing desire and strengthening the power of expulsion. 


READ THE EVIDENCE 


Dr. A. W. THompson, Northampton, Mass., says: “I have tested the 
Gluten Suppositories, and consider them valuable, as, indeed, 1 expected from 
the excellence of their theory.” 

Dr. Wm. Top HELMUTH declares the Gluten puangetieston to be ‘ 
best ‘remedy for constipation which I have ever prescribed. 

“As SANCHO PANZzaA said of sleep, so say I of your Gluten Suppositories ; 
G od bless the man who invented them !’—E. L. RipLey, Burlington, 

“TI cannot agecks too highly of the Health Food Company’s G luten Sup- 
positories, as they have ybeen a _ perfect pe ond to me. I believe them 
superior to anything ever devised for the relie 
I have suffered from these evils more than twenty years, and have at last found 
substantial relief through the use of the Gluten Suppositories.”—Cyrus BRAp- 
BURY, Hopedale, Mass.@ | 
F &*T prescribe the Gluten Suppositories almost daily in my practice, and am 
often astonished at the permanent results obtained.” —J. Mon e? ‘ORT SCHLEY, 
M. D., Professor Physical Diagnosis Woman’s Medical College, N > ee ae 

“T have been using them with excellent results.”—F. H. WiLL1AMs, M.D., 
Trenton, N. J. 

** Have used a half-dozen, and never had anything give me so much satisfac- 
tion. ”*—A, P. CHARLTON, M.D., Jenneville, Pa. 

“T have used your Gluten Suppositories in my family with great satisfac- 
tion.’ *—S. B. CowLEs, President Pacific Bank, Clarks, Nebraska. 

“T have had some very satisfactory experience in the treatment of constipe 
tion with your Wheat Gluten Suppositories.”—CHARLES W. BENEDICT, M 


‘the 


of constipation and hemorrhoids. 


¥. Findlay, Ohio. 


y} 


HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


61 Fifth Ave. cor. 13th St., New York City ; 199 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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is indispensable 
PONT) S to the totlet 
E \7 RA CT table. Every 


ROUGANESS 
REDNESS, 
INFLAMMATION, or ABRA- 
SION of the Skin is quickly cured by 
PONDS EXTRACT. For HEAD- 
ACHE, SORENESS, or LAME- 
NESS, for SORE THROAT or 
HOARSENESS, it is unequaled, 
Diluted with water it ts delightfully 3 
COOLING, REFRESHING, and ® 
BENEFICIAL to the SKIN. 


Refuse substitutes. 
on buff wrapper. 
PONDS EXTRACT CO,, 
York, 


See landscape trade-mark 
Manufactured only by 
76 Fifth 
Avenue, New 
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